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HERE would seem to be no doubt that in the 
matter of Upper Silesia Mr. Lloyd George in- 
tends to stand to his guns. No sooner had 

the angry hubbub aroused in Paris by his speech begun 
to show signs of subsiding, than he took the very 
unusual step of issuing a written statement in which 
he baldly re-emphasised all the main points of his 
previous declaration, and added a hint as to the possi- 
bility of “‘new friendships.” This hint, we may assume, 
was only intended seriously in the sense that it was 
designed to convince the French Government and the 
French public of the seriousness of Great Britain's 
determination to uphold at all costs such rights as 
Germany was granted under the Treaty. The wisdom 
of offering such a hint in such a way may be open to 
question ; but perhaps nothing less would have sufficed 
to overcome the reluctance of the average Frenchman— 
to judge him, perhaps unfairly, by his Press—to believe 
that anyone who talks of the “ rights” of a beaten 
enemy as against an “ ally’ can possibly be anything 
but a corrupt scoundrel or else a lunatic. The repu- 
tation which we bear in France just now seems indeed 
to be a sort of combination of the two alternatives : 
we are perfidious lunatics! It may be that to Paris 
we must remain “ lunatics,” but if the Prime Minister 
will but pursue his new and somewhat belated policy 
of plain-speaking, the word “ perfidious "’ at any rate 
will have to go. 
ca * * 


The crisis in Anglo-French relations has served only 
to obscure the problem out of which it all arose. But 


the problem, which is a double one, remains. How is 
the Upper Silesian boundary to be determined; and 
how, when determined, is its recognition to be enforced ? 
On the first question both parties claim to stand by 
the Treaty of Versailles. The British and Italian 
view is that according to the results of the plebiscite 
and the letter of the Treaty—as well as the common- 
sense of the matter—the greater part of the industrial 
region must be assigned to Germany. The French, 
on grounds which are plausible if not convincing, hold 
on the contrary that by the Treaty Poland should be 
given everything up to the Korfanty line; and if they 
had not abetted the Poles in the attempt to forestall 
the decision of the Supreme Council they would have 
had a fairly strong case. The truth is that the Treaty, 
verbatim et literatim, can be interpreted so as to cover 
either solution, and there is not very much to be gained 
by either party in referring to it. Inevitably the 
decision becomes a question of general European 
policy, and it is difficult to see how in the long run the 
French can resist the fact that in this connec’ .on, on 
the Supreme Council, they are in a minor. of one. 
As for the question of how the eventual cision of 
the Supreme Council is to be enforced, it seems imperative 
that a certain number of British troops should be dis- 
patched to the disputed area. The number required 
—say a couple of brigades—can be spared from the 
Rhine, or, at any rate, from Ireland. A satisfactory 
solution of the Silesian problem is so vital to the whole 
future of Europe that they must be spared. 


* * * 


Apropos of the question of plebiscites and their 
precise value in connection with the determination of 
frontiers, the report of the Commission of the League 
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of Nations in regard to the Aland Islands is of special 
interest. The facts are peculiarly simple. Historically 
and geographically and economically these islands 
are incontestably Finnish. On the other hand, their 
entire population (numbering 22,000) is Swedish, both 
by birth and by speech, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that a plebiseite would result in a majority of 
about 99 to 1 in favour of union with Sweden. The 
Commission, however, has decided that they should 
remain united with Finland, and we cannot doubt 
that this decision will be almost unanimously approved 
by impartial observers who are cognisant of local 
feeling and local facts. The Commissioners, however, 
insist on very drastic provisions for local autonomy. 
The Alanders, for instance, are not only to have complete 
control of their schools, but are to be permitted to 
exclude altogether the teaching of the Finnish language. 
They are also to be allowed to nominate their own 
Governor—by submitting three names of which the 
Finnish Government must choose one. If in the future 
claims for “ self-determination ” should be submitted 
to the League of Nations, this award will doubtless be 
treated as a “classical” precedent. It reduces what 
may be called the plebiscitary factor to its proper 
position, as a guiding but not a determining factor 
in the discovery of a just and stable settlement. There 
may be a certain moral to be drawn in connection with 
the eventual settlement of the Upper Silesian problem. 


* * * 


The unfortunate riots at Jaffa, in which a number 
of lives were lost and-a number of shops looted, have 
been followed by the temporary stoppage of immigration 
to Palestine, and also by the appointment of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry. We trust that the report of this 
Commission will be full, and that it will be given the 
widest publicity. It is highly desirable that the world 
should know the truth not only of the actual outbreak 
at Jaffa, but of the policies and plans and intrigues 
which lie behind it. At present the affair is, not un- 
naturally, being used by champions of particular 
Palestinian causes to support their arguments. It is 
put forward by one as evidence that the Zionists are 
not being given fair play, by another as evidence of the 
necessity of stamping out the Communists in the Pales- 
tine Labour movement. Mr. Jabotinsky, in a letter 
to the Times, demands the abandonment of the official 
scheme for raising a Defence Force which shall include 
Arabs as well as Jews. It may be true, as he says, 
that the raising of Arab units on the morrow of the 
Jaffa riots will not be agreeable to Jewish opinion. 
But obviously the establishment of a force from which 
the Arabs were entirely excluded, whether it were an 
all Jewish force, or “‘a British garrison including a 
strong Jewish contingent,” would provoke the non- 
Jewish majority beyond measure. It would be, in 
fact, neither politically expedient nor morally justifiable. 
The ‘“ Jewish National Home” must be built by a 
reconciliation of the peoples in Palestine. That, we 
know, is recognised by all the sane and moderate men 
in the Zionist movement, however fiercely the extremists 
may gnash their teeth. As for the British Admin- 
istration, there can be no doubt about its policy. The 
adoption of Mr. Jabotinsky’s proposal would be the 
beginning of the end of all the Zionists’ aspirations. 





This week has been full of rumours of unofficial and 
semi-official parleys between the parties to the coal 
dispute. In fact, the position appears to be this, 
The Government has met the coal-owners, and has been 
discussing with them various proposals for a new basis 
of settlement. It has not met the miners’ leaders 
officially ; but a few of the parliamentary representatives 
of the Miners’ Federation have been discussing the 
position informally with Sir Robert Horne. A great 
many of the paragraphs which have appeared in the 
Press this week have obviously been “ inspired,” with 
a view to creating an atmosphere favourable to a 
reopening of negotiations and unfavourable to an 
extension of the dispute to the railwaymen and 
transport workers. To a large extent this object has 
been achieved, but “ atmosphere,’ though important, 
is not everything, and it remains to be seen whether 
the Government and the owners have really a new 
proposal to bring forward which is likely to result in a 
settlement. Although the miners do not appear to be 
by any means at the end of their resources, they are 
evidently anxious to get the dispute settled as soon 
as they can, and there seems little doubt that a proposal 
for a temporary wage settlement, under which reductions 
in wages would take place nationally in accordance 
with changes in the cost of living, while a permanent 
scheme was being thrashed out, would stand a reasonable 
chance of acceptance. This would not by any means 
be an ideal solution, for it would leave possible an 
early recurrence of the dispute; but we cannot afford 
to allow the strike to drag on indefinitely, and a 
comparatively unsatisfactory settlement may be the 
only way out of the difficulty. 

* * * 

Despite the confident predictions of overwhelming 
Socialist defeats, the general election in Italy has 
resulted, apparently, in only unimportant changes in 
the strength of parties. The Socialists have lost ground 
in a few of the big industrial centres; but they have 
gained almost as much elsewhere, and, with the handful 
of Communists who have been returned, the “ Left” 
will be almost as strong in the new Chamber as in the 
old. The ‘“ National Bloc” has gained a few seats, 
including a number of Fascisti, while Signor Nitti’s 
group has lost ground. This result is sufficiently 
surprising in face of the disorder which was caused in 
the Socialist ranks by the terrorist campaign of the 
Fascisti, and the general effect is undoubtedly to 
strengthen the position of the Socialist Party both 
against the Government and against the Communist 
left wing. At first it was reported that the elections 
had passed off without serious disturbances ; but it now 
appears that there were grave disorders, especially in 
the smaller centres, and that a large number of persons 
have been killed and wounded. Politically, the election 
seems to have settled nothing. The “ National Bloc” 
has still a majority over the combined Socialists and 
Catholics, and the other groups in the Chamber are 
insignificant in numbers. It seemslikely, therefore, that 
the situation will continue in much the same unstable 
equilibrium as during the last few months. It is 
evident, however, that there is a good deal of weariness 
among the population with the excesses of the Fascisti 
on the one side and of the Communists on the other ; 
and the possibilities of revolutionary action of any kind 
seem to have become much more remote. 

. * * 


The embargo on all imported coal decreed by the 
railwaymen and transport workers’ organisations has 
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not, up to the present, resulted in extensive stoppages, 
especially as the leaders of the Unions concerned have 
been doing their best to restrict the area of dispute 
as much as possible, in the hope that negotiations may 
be speedily reopened. In Scotland, however, the 
position is already serious. The Glasgow docks are 
completely idle, apart from a few non-unionists. About 
seventy railwaymen have been suspended by the Cale- 
donian Railway Company for their refusal to handle 
oods unloaded by non-union labour, and the Scottish 
District Council of the N.U.R. is pressing for a national 
strike in support of the suspended men—a demand 
which is also backed by the Scottish Trades Union 
Congress. Similar trouble, on a smaller scale, is also 
occurring at other ports; and, if the expected renewal 
of negotiations between the miners and the Government 
does not take place soon, it will be impossible to prevent 
a considerable extension of the area of dispute. Mean- 
while, shipping services are being dislocated by the 
strike of cooks and stewards and by the unofficial 
seamen’s strike, which is in progress at one or two 
ports. Although the big liners are getting away with 
non-union stewards, with whom most of the sailors 
and firemen are consenting to sail, the smaller ships 
are, to a large extent, held up, and there is serious 
congestion at Liverpool and other ports. A settlement 
of the coal dispute, however, would probably result 
in a speedy settlement cf these other strikes. 
* * * 


The refusal of the police to permit picketing at the 
Greenwich Power Station, where the Trade Unions 
have withdrawn their members who were called upon 
to unload and work imported coal, raises a serious 
point of principle. When the Emergency Powers Act 
was passed, the Labour Party successfully insisted on 
the inclusion of a clause in which it was laid down that 
“no regulation shall make it an offence for any person 
or persons to take part in a strike, or peacefully persuade 
any other person or persons to take part in a strike.” 
This clause was, of course, explicitly inserted for the 
urpose of safeguarding the right of peaceful picketing. 

t may be that the police of Greenwich have acted on 
their own responsibility, and that their action will 
not be upheld in face of the protests which are being 
made. It is now announced that officials of the Unions 
concerned are themselves to picket the Greenwich 
Power Station in order that, if they are arrested for 
doing so, a test case may be brought before the Courts. 
Those who remember the attitude of the Courts in the 
famous Taff Vale and Osborne cases will not, however, 
feel any assurance that, even in face of the apparently 
adequate safeguards provided in the Emergency Powers 
Act, the Courts will decide in favour of the Trade 
Unions’ claim. If they do not, the position will be 
serious ; for clearly the Emergency Powers Act may be 
invoked in future in the case of big Labour disputes, 
and the Unions cannot afford to allow their right of 
picketing, secured after a very long political struggle, 
to be destroyed. 

* * * 

Two important discussions took place at this year’s 
Co-operative Congress. The first, which had no definite 
issue, dealt with the attitude of the Wholesale Societies 
towards the problem of international co-operative 
trading, and strong criticism was passed upon the 
dilatoriness of the co-operative organisations in taking 
up seriously the question of trade with Russia. The 
second discussion centred round the proposed electoral 
alliance between the Labour and Co-operative Parties. 
The Co-operative Party proposed that the alliance 
Should be ratified. A number of North-Eastern Societies 
proposed an amendment in favour of preserving com- 
plete separation. After a long discussion, the amend- 


ment was defeated by a considerable majority; but 
when the resolution was put to the vote it, too, was 









defeated by the exceedingly narrow margin of four 
votes out of nearly three thousand. The effect of this 
decision is that for the present the Co-operative Party 
maintains its separate position, but that there is nothing 
to prevent it from entering into local arrangements 
with the Labour Party similar to those which were 
concluded at the last election. A large part of the 
opposition to the Labour Alliance came from Societies 
which are in fact equally opposed to independent 
co-operative political action. If the Co-operators mean 
to enter politics seriously—and it is admittedly a moot 
point whether it is wise for them to do so—they have 
clearly no alternative to an alliance, written or un- 
written, with the Labour Party. They cannot hope 
to form a National Party of their own in opposition 
to Labour, or to win more than a few seats on a purely 
co-operative ticket. The one member whom they 
returned at the last election was an active Trade Unionist 
and had the full support of the Local Labour Party. 
This year’s decision evidently means that the question 
will be thrashed out again next year. 
. * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—There was little 
comment in the English Press on the unopposed return 
of Sinn Fein candidates to every seat in the Southern 
Parliament, with the exception of the four allotted to 
representatives of Trinity College. But the absence of 
comment does not make the unprecedented Republican 
electoral triumph any less significant. Possibly the 
result will not change Sir Hamar Greenwood’s views 
as to the wisdom of his methods. It cannot fail, 
however, to enlighten many who have hitherto declined 
to believe that the Irish Government is not only 
tyrannical but hopelessly incompetent. The Home 
Rule Act was boomed as a device which would rally 
moderate opinion against Sinn Fein. Sir Hamar 
Greenwood assured the Commons that the scheme 
enjoyed a larger measure of popular support in Ireland 
than any previous Home Rule Bill. He boasted 
continually that candidates would come forward in 
support of the Act. Throughout twenty-six counties 
not an opposition candidate ventured to show his nose, 
and Mr. De Valera has won a triumph at the polls 
more sweeping than any secured by O'Connell or 
Parnell at the height of their fame. It would be 
absurd to say, and Republicans do not say it, that all 
Ireland accepts every detail of their programme. But 
so long as the only alternatives are the Greenwood Act 
and Black and Tannery, Sinn Fein need fear no 
opposition from any section of Southern Irishmen. 


Even in the Six Counties the advocates of Partition 
have ceased to acclaim their specific on its merits. 
The stereotyped argument nowadays on Orange 
platforms is that the Partition Act does not necessarily 
divide Ireland, and may prove to be a means of uniting 
North and South. It is important as indicating the 
real opinion of Northern workers that the Independent 
Labour candidates, whose intervention has badly 
upset Unionist calculations, have declared for “ an 
unpartitioned Ireland.” All these candidates are 
Protestants. One of them fought in the Ulster Division, 
and two others were expelled from the shipyards during 
the pogroms of last summer, because their Protestantism 
was tinged with the heresy of Labour doctrines. The 
problem of age ny | protection for Sinn Fein and 
Labour voters, who have to poll in areas into which 
they have not dared to venture since they were driven 
out last year, has been engaging the attention of the 
Government. They have decided that the best solution 
is to mount as guards over the polling stations armed 
Ulster Specials, whose ranks include no small pro- 
portion of the rioters who cleared Catholics out of the 
areas in which they are now to protect them. To 
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entrust the supervision of the Northern elections to 
the Ulster Specials is exactly as if Mr. Lloyd George 
were to offer the Germans in Upper Silesia a new 
lebiscite to be taken under the protection of 


r. Korfanty’s legionaries. 
* * * 


Po.iticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—If it be true, as a not 
unfriendly critic has hinted, that Mr. Lloyd George 
and M. Briand are apt in their diplomatic interchanges 

to figure themselves as opposing Metternichs, I am not sure— 
the circumstances being what they are, and our own protagonist 
being what he is—that the illusion is necessarily harmful. As 
everyone knows, Mr. Lloyd George has the gladiatorial instinct 
—the temperament of a fighter accustomed to think it a waste 
of energy to quarrel about abstractions. In this instance, both 
the principles espoused by the British Prime Minister and the 
arguments with which he supports them may be accepted as 
sound enough to stand by themselves. None the less, I think 
the constancy of their champion will not be impaired, but, on 
the contrary, rather fortified by the consciousness that, if his 
policy is challenged, it will be by an actual flesh-and-blood 
opponent, recognisable in some respects as his most formidable 
rival in the international ring. 
* * * 

Perhaps this reading of the Georgian psychology might serve 
as a clue to the mystery of the abandoned Red Peril Kites. 
Pugnacity is all very well, but if it is to endure it must have 
some more stimulating reaction than is to be gained from beating 
the air. Other theories are current in explanation of the sudden 
dropping of the class war, of which the most benevolent is that 
it was the sound of a ducal voice in the party gramophone that 
did the trick ; on hearing this unpleasing echo of his own recently 
acquired alarms, the convert instinctively became a re-convert. 
I may add that my personal view is that the Premier has realised 
by this time the worthlessness of the cry as an electioneering 
asset. 

2K * * 

For the same reason a similar fate may be expected this session 
to overtake the dwindling body of zealots who have attached 
themselves to the Protectionist cause. Up to the date of the 
Whitsuntide adjournment it was difficult to foresee which section 
the Government would decide to jilt—the Free Traders or the 
Tariffists. I think the odds are now against the latter. Possibly 
they may succeed in extorting part of their demands, though 
even that is doubtful. Time is passing, and thanks to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s skilful adaptation of the old Balfourian trick 
of dawdling with a purpose, the resolutions on which the Key 
Industries Bill is to be based are still in suspense. Does anyone 
believe that on an issue such as this—on which, incidentally, 
neither the Government nor their followers are united—enough 
Chamberlainites will be found to keep Parliament in session 
through September, or bring it back again in October? I can 
hear the question put by some covertly hostile Minister, and I 
ean also imagine the answer. 

* * * 

If the Protectionist group were of a less true-blue complexion, 
they would probably be inclined to make Sir Alfred Mond their 
leader. At the moment Sir Alfred appears to be in exceptional 
favour with the Unionists, thanks in part to his reversals of the 
Addisonian policy at the Ministry of Health, and partly to the 
Prime Minister’s recent testimonial to the quality of his Teuto- 
phobia. Unfortunately, though no longer in the Free Trade 
ranks, the ex-President of the Free Trade Union still professes 
himself a Free Trader, and makes out so plausible a case for the 
acceptance of a 88} per cent. tariff as Free Trade raised to a 
higher power of Cobdenism, that the Protectionists are slightly 
nonplussed. Naturally, they find satisfaction in the votes 
enlisted for their cause by this style of argument, but, listening 
to the argument, they begin to doubt whether this can be their 
cause. 

* *k * 

Now that the last break in the session is nearly over, I would 
suggest to the chief performers a general acceleration of pace. 
Surely it is time Mr. Churchill emerged from his tent (the lost 
Chancellorship is now such an old story !) and time, too, that the 
twin Oppositions were again playing more resolutely into each 
other’s hands. I refrain from pressing the moral of the Penrith 
election, and would merely note the instructive flutter caused by 
the movement of opinion in this non-selected constituency as 
compared with the general lack of interest in the artificial triumphs 
of the Government’s stage-managed series. 





THE BRITISH VIEW 


HE direct and open clash of opinion between 
France and Great Britain over Upper Silesia 
has brought all Europe nearer to a sense of 
political realities than it has ever been since the 
Armistice, and to that extent we may regard this 
particular “ crisis ” with almost unqualified satisfaction, 
It is, of course, very much to be regretted that any 
strong and fundamental conflict of opinion should 
arise at all between two countries which have so man 
reasons for wishing to remain on terms of friendly 
co-operation; but, given the existence of such a conflict, 
it is infinitely better that it should be brought into the 
open and discussed frankly—in terms no matter how 
opprobrious—than that it should be suppressed or 
glossed over in the manner to which we have grown 
so accustomed during the past two years. In an 
alliance for the common waging of a war it may often 
be necessary to conceal fundamental differences of 
opinion and even of aim, but in time of peace no 
tolerable relationship can be founded upon such 
concealments. Over and over again in these columns, 
as our readers know, we have urged the vital 
importance of plain speaking in our dealings with 
France and the danger of a pretence which palpably 
has brought us more than once to the verge of 
catastrophe. With France fighting for her existence 
the English had much in common—common sentiments, 
a common aim and a common will. But with the 
victorious France we have had as yet no common 
understanding at all; our relations with her have 
been one long misunderstanding, infinitely tedious 
and irritating and sometimes almost grotesque. The 
French have always expressed their views and purposes 
with complete freedom; we, on the other hand—that 
is to say, our politicians and most of our journalists— 
lest we should offend or annoy our French friends, 
have sought to maintain an attitude of polite 
acquiescence which, being unreal, has had nothing but 
the most unfortunate consequences. Not once but 
many times we have permitted our Allies to suppose 
that they had our moral support for policies to which 
we had never the slightest intention of assenting in 
practice. Thus we mislead them, and when the 
moment for action arises and we are forced to desert 
them they very naturally accuse us of “ Germano- 
philism,’’ of “somersaults” and of double-dealing 
generally. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
on the Silesian question definitely marks the end 
of this policy of mistaken reticence, and that in future 
British opinion will find expression not merely in the 
policy but in the public utterances of British statesmen. 
The reception of the speech was sufficient proof of the 
need for it. In this country it was received with 
practically universal approval and relief. In France 
it was received not only with universal execration— 
the word is hardly strong enough—but with apparently 
genuine and profound astonishment. Such is the 
reality of the “complete accord” which is supposed 
to exist between the two peoples! After their first 
outbursts of indignation, most of the Paris newspapers 
sought to minimise the whole affair. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s words were not to be taken quite seriously; 
the first reports were inaccurate; there had been 
misunderstandings, which, as a result of conversa- 
tions between London and Paris, had “ to a great extent 
been removed.” These efforts to smooth over the 
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crisis have found some echo in the English press and, 
doubtless, they are very well-intentioned ; but let us 
hope that the French public will not permit itself to 
be misled by any such nonsense. There has been 
no misunderstanding this time; Mr. Lloyd George 
used plain words with a plain meaning, and it was the 
very fact that they were too plain to be misunderstood 
in any quarter of Europe that was the main cause 
of their offence in the eyes of the French press. It was 
reported in the Temps from London that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Cabinet approved of the substance of his 
speech but regretted its “tone”; a similar apologetic 
attitude has been adopted by the Times and some other 
English newspapers. We, however, on the contrary, 
would suggest that its tone was the distinctive virtue 
of the speech. The language may have been 
“ provocative ’’ “ undiplomatic,” “ intemperate,” any- 
thing you will, but it was precisely what the situation 
demanded. It is true that the Prime Minister himself 
is largely responsible for the position which made 
such language necessary, but it is clear enough that 
it was necessary, and that nothing less would have sufficed 
to arouse French opinion to the realities of the situation 
and to the nature of the choice which France has to 
make. Never, in our opinion, has Mr. Lloyd George’s 
talent for public incivility been empldyed to better 
purpose. It has done, perhaps, eveh more than 
Germany’s acceptance last week of the Allied ultimatum 
to clear the international atmosphere, and it has 
certainly opened up a prospect of more effective 
co-operation in future between France and Great 
Britain—on the basis not of a false unanimity, but of a 
frank recognition of fundamental differences of attitude 
on certain questions. 

But if the French now understand our attitude on 
the Silesian question it is to be feared that they still 
do not in the least appreciate its grounds. They appear 
to attribute it to all sorts of strange and obscure motives ; 
to simple pro-Germanism, to a belief that more “ repar- 
ations’ will be obtainable from a rich Germany, to 
a desire to secure Germany as a future ally against a 
revived Russia, to financial intrigue, to hatred of the 
Poles, even to a fear of the economic recovery of France, 
to anything, in fact, save the real reason. The truth is 
that we are afraid of Poland. We English are accus- 
tomed to pride ourselves on something which we call 
our political instinct, and that instinct tells us that 
the extravagant imperialism of Poland is the most 
dangerous force now left alive in Europe—dangerous 
not in itself but in the reactions which it seems certain 
to provoke. Already Poland is in occupation of vast 
areas which she has not the slightest prospect of being 
able to retain even for a decade. That she will lose 
Eastern Galicia and the huge slice of Russian territory 
which she gained under the Treaty of Riga is as sure as 
anything can be in international politics. Probably, 
too, she will have eventually to give up the Lithuanian 
conquests of General Zeligowski. The only really 
doubtful questions are whether these inevitable read- 
justments can be brought about without war and 
whether, in the event of war, her victorious enemy could 
be persuaded to halt at ‘the Curzon line ”’—which 
represents very approximately the limit of Poland’s 
legitimate claims. And if to the apparent certainty 
of the struggle with a re-created Russia is to be added 
the absolute certainty of a struggle with Germany 
over the industrial regions of Upper Silesia what hope 
is there either for the peace of Europe or indeed for the 
very existence of an independent Poland? Could a 





fifth partition of Poland be prevented—for assuredly 
Great Britain will not go to war again in that cause, 
and against a combination of Germany and Russia 
Poland would find French help of very small avail. — 


The Morning Post, we believe, is alone amongst British 
newspapers in holding, with the French, that “‘ Poland 
is a check on Prussian power in the East and on Bol- 
shevik power in Russia and prevents these two coming 
together,” and that therefore it is “in the British 
interest to support France in her attempts to make of 
Poland a strong independent power.’ To most of us 
it seems on the contrary that the expansion of Poland, 
east and west, is the surest imaginable means of driving 
Russia and Germany into each other’s arms, and that 
the idea that Poland can by any means whatever be 
made “‘astrong independent Power” isthe most fantastic 
of illusions. The utter incapacity of the new Polish 
State, whether from the point of view of civil adminis- 
tration, of finance, or of military organisation, appears 
too obvious to require detailed exposition. The course 
of last year’s struggle between the Poles and the Bol- 
sheviks was enough to show that a single German Army 
Corps could march through Poland from end to end 
at any moment, and the time will inevitably come 
when threats from Paris will not suffice to prevent the 
undertaking of some such enterprise. It is conceivable, of 
course, that one day Poland may develop powers of 
self-discipline and organisation of which at present she 
shows no sign, just as it is possible that Russia in the 
future may become a great industrial State, but 
those days are very far off, infinitely beyond any political 
calculation that is possible at present. For decades to 
come Poland’s internal weakness will be a standing 
temptation to her neighbours, and the most we can 
reasonably look for is that, if her rule is restricted to 
territories which are strictly Polish, the temptation may 
prove resistible. To create a new Alsace-Lorraine in 
Upper Silesia at this moment is to make a new confla- 
gration quite inevitable. In face of the results of the 
plebiscite it is absurd to suppose that the opera bouffe 
Government of Warsaw could successfully either 
administer or retain that great industrial region. Poland 
may succeed in time in ruling her own country ; to allow 
her to attempt more than that is not to invite but to 
command disaster. And if to hold this view is a 
symptom of pro-Germanism, then most informed persons 
in this country are, it is to be feared, pro-Germans. 


It is true, however, that the Polish Government ought 
not, perhaps, to be too severely blamed for the present 
situation. Wisdom and statesmanship are not to be 
expected of men who by reason of the age-long servitude 
of their race are wholly without training or experience 
in the arts of government, whether in peace or in war. 
The one lesson they have so far learned—in Galicia and 
Russia and Lithuania—is that Paris and London are 
prone to accept faits accomplis. No wonder they have 
attempted to create a fait accompli in Silesia. Moreover, 
in every adventure which they have undertaken and in 
every defiance they have offered to the Supreme Council 
they have received the fullest possible support, overt or 
covert, from the French. French militarist influence is 
at the root of the mischief in Warsaw as everywhere 
else in Eastern Europe, and England has hitherto made 
no attempt to counteract it. Everywhere it is the 
French military representatives who are active and 
prominent, and who take precedence on all occasions. 
In Warsaw and Prague, in Vienna and Budapest, 
France claims the leadership of the Entente. The 
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French representative marches in front of the British, 
the Préfet dz la Seine must be received before the Lord 
Mayor of London, the French Tricolour must float above 
the Union Jack. The temperamental indifference 
of the British with regard to such questions, and their 
inclination to look upon them as trifles, are in themselves 
not very culpable defects ; nevertheless, it is a fact that 
it is precisely these trifles which have led Eastern 
Europe to regard the voice of France as the authentic 
and effective voice of the Allies, and that illusion has 
proved to be no less than a catastrophe. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech has done something to dissipate the 
illusion so far, at any rate, as Poland is concerned. 
But if the full salutary effect of the incident is not to be 
lost its meaning must be made and left quite clear. 
We want no “ patching up,” no pretence that it has all 
been a lovers’ tiff. Sooner or later both countries will 
have to face the fact that their respective views on 
issues of the greatest importance are fundamentally 
divergent. The British view is that the sooner Germany 
can recover economically from the effects of the war 
the better for the whole world. The prevailing French 
view is that the very existence of France depends on the 
indefinite postponement or entire prevention of that 
recovery. It is possible that the Entente may survive 
the disclosure of this profound difference of outlook, 
because the French have a habit of recognising and 
bowing to the logic of facts, when it is presented to them 
in a sufficiently concrete and convincing shape. But 
if there is any further attempt to gloss over the issue, 
to “forget hard words” and their meaning, or to 
pretend that all is as it was, instead of seeking to accom- 
modate our relations to the newly revealed situation, 
then certainly the Entente is doomed. 


“SIMPLE FACTS” 


LOWLY, but surely, the great Hidden Hand 
conspiracy is being revealed in all its rami- 
fications. We have, of course, long known 
of the existence of this sinister thing, and 

week by week we have been able to learn more details 
on the unimpeachable authority of the Morning Post. 
There was a time when it seemed uncertain whether a 
particular piece of devilry should be attributed to 
Germans or Russian Bolsheviks or International Jews. 
Any doubt on that head, however, is now resolved ; 
for we have it on the same unimpeachable authority 
that for all practical purposes these three devils are 
one devil. The German-Bolshevik-International Jew— 
whom we may call for short the G.B.I.J.—is ubiquitous. 
He is at the bottom of all the troubles which afflict 
the five continents—and more especially of those which 
afflict the British Empire. The G.B.LJ. rouses the 
fellaheen against us in Egypt. He eggs on Mr. Gandhi 
in India. He opposes our beneficent rule in Ireland, 
where his influence is supreme, it appears, from the 
peasant’s cabin to the Archbishop’s closet. He has 
the impudence to instil into our statesmen a suspicion 
of our best friends, the Poles. There were even some 
who whispered that it was the G.B.I.J. who prevented 
our Test Team from bringing home the “ashes’’ from 
Australia last season. 

All this we knew, and more. But what had not been 
properly realised—at least not until last week—was 
the far-reaching activities of the G.B.I.J. in this country. 
It is to the Duke of Northumberland that we owe our 
enlightenment on this point. This Duke called a 
meeting of nobles, baronets, knights and gentlemen 
of the Coalition, to whom he exposed—with what 


an admiring leader writer described as “ an old English 
gift of plain language ’—the peril which is in our midst, 
He was not content with generalities ; he particularised, 
and brought a quite specific charge against a specific 
body—the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. The 
Miners’ Executive, he explained, was long before the 
war subject to the influence of foreign revolutionaries 
and openly professed Syndicalist aims. During the 
war these men dissociated themselves from the rest 
of British Labour, and worked in the interests of the 
enemy. After the Russian Revolution they became 
“in the most literal sense the agents of Lenin in this 
country.” The Miners’ Executive were from the first 
in close collaboration with Sinn Fein, “ and it is worth 
noting that the murder campaign in Ireland was initiated 
in January, 1919; it was intended to coincide with a 
revolutionary strike. ...” Their subtle and wicked 
policy was pursued steadily in the coal fields, in the 
Triple Alliance and in the Trades Union Congress, 
until it culminated in the present dispute. This dispute 
is not the lock-out that it alleged to be; it is a deliber- 
ately engineered attempt at revolution. Though foiled 
for the moment, the miscreants have not lost heart. 
They are inciting their men against the Government by 
accusing the latter of acting as agents provocateurs ; 
they have organised another Triple Alliance conspiracy 
to prevent the handling of coal ; they have the miserable 
Labour Party hypnotised; they and their master and 
paymaster, the G.B.I.J., are “‘ winning all along the 
line.” 

What is to be said of this remarkable utterance? 
The first and most obvious thing to be said, of course, 
is that it is preposterous nonsense. It reveals an astound- 
ing ignorance of the British Trade Union movement, 
a gross misrepresentation of the miners’ policy, of the 
Labour Party’s policy, of Lenin’s policy, and, we are 
bound to add, a certain malice against the Miners’ 
Executive, which is perhaps not unconnected with the 
Duke’s encounter with Mr. Smillie on the Coal Commis- 
sion two years ago. In any case, to hail the author of 
this stuff as a courageous Englishman, telling the truth 
in plain English, is simply fantastic ; he is more like a 
timorous old lady screaming at an imaginary burglar 
under the bed. 

The panic, however, seems to have infected a good 
many of the nobles, baronets, knights and others who 
listened to the speech, and several Hon. Members 
tried to make the House of Commons’ flesh creep with 
stories of the Hidden Hand. Mr. Lloyd George, we 
are glad to say, did something to cool their excitement. 
In answer to the demand for the arrest of the foreign 
revolutionaries and the stopping of the foreign gold 
that is coming in, he observed that he had an unlimited 
confidence in the good sense of the British people, and 
certainly of the British working-classes. (We like the 
subtle innuendo in “ certainly of the British working- 
classes ’’). “I do not believe,” he went on, “ that 
they are going to be misled by these people. Once it 
is known that there is foreign instigation, even a good 
object would be discredited if it is patent that it comes 
from foreign sources. The other observation I make 
is this. People who are always rushing for medicine, 
because they feel certain ailments, are never really 
well, and I am not a believer in patent medicines, either 
in politics or in the general physical state of a man’s 
health. I think it much better to keep up the general 
condition, to see that the nation is fed, and if the nation 
is fed we need not fear Communism or Bolshevism, or 
any disease of that kind, and I am much more concerned 
myself to remove the conditions which interfere with 
the general health of the community, which are depres- 
sing its vitality and weakening its resistance, and 
generally making it much more ready to receive any 
germs, foreign or otherwise, that may be floating about 
in the atmosphere.” That is clearly the right reply to 
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the panic-mongers who see the shadow of the G.B.I.J. ° 
behind every workman and foreign gold in every trade 
dispute. We have only one comment to make on it, 
which is that it is a pity the Prime Minister does not 
always practise what he preaches so excellently. If he 
did, the nation might have escaped the disaster of the 
present “ so-called lock-out.” And, again, if he did, 
we might be saving the salaries of Sir Basil Thomson 
and the horde of spies and policemen and lawyers, 
who are engaged in making undistinguished Com- 
munists into heroes of the picture papers. 

But let us return to the Duke of Northumberland. 
We have said that his speech was preposterous non- 
sense; it will, indeed, provoke merriment in everyone 
whose mind is not obsessed by hobgoblins. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the cult of the hobgoblins is at 

resent rather fashionable among the “ upper classes,” 
and the Dukes of Northumberland and their like have 
their serious side. We are at this moment in an indus- 
trial crisis which is paralysing our trade, breeding 
unemployment, hunger and bitterness among millions 
of the ge wasting vast sums out of private 
purses and the national exchequer. The most urgent 
necessity is common sense and a spirit of conciliation 
on all sides. What counsel have the hobgoblin-men 
to offer? Let us tell the country “the simple facts 
of the case,”’ says the Duke of Northumberland. And 
“the simple facts of the case,” if you please, are these 
—that “‘an alien conspiracy is at work amo us, 
that the men who are running it are deliberately betray- 
—— country into the hands of its enemies, that they 

ill stop at nothing to gain their ends, that those ends 
are universal misery and ruin, and that our people, 
who lost a million dead in fighting Germany, are now 
being starved into submission by the same men who 
were the tools of Germany and of Russia during the 
war.” And this indictment, be it remembered, 
covers not merely one or two plotters, but the whole 
of the Miners’ Executive, for those who were not the 
instigators of the plot are their willing “ dupes,”’ and not 
the Miners’ Executive only, but (as the Morning Post 
assures us) the whole of the Labour Party, “ both 
Moderate and Extreme . . . and a good many who call 
themselves Liberals, and some also who call themselves 
Unionists.” What will be the effect of putting “ the 
simple facts of the case "’ in that way ? Quite plainly, it 
will be to intensify the very class-bitterness against which 
the Duke and his friends so vehemently protest, and to 
increase enormously the difficulty of restoring peace. 
It will encourage the credulous and ignorant fanatics 
of the ‘‘ Middle Classes Union ” to redouble their efforts 
against everybody and everything called ‘“* Labour.” 
It will not only deepen the contempt of every Trade 
Unionist for the stupidity of the “ bourgeoisie,” but, 
what is far more serious, it will deepen his suspicion 
of their malignancy, and it will go far to persuade the 
moderates that the extremists are right in advo- 
cating desperate measures. 


We suggest that “the simple facts of the case” 
should be told to the country as they are, and not as 
they are imagined to be in the House of Lords. The 
country, indeed, already knows most of those simple 
facts. It understands sufficiently well what was the 
origin of the coal dispute and what is its meaning. 
It knows that there are men who call themselves revo- 
lutionaries in the Miners’ Federation, as in other Trade 
Unions, and as in the House of Commons and the 
Church of England, but that these men are not so 
demented as to aim at making a Revolution out of 
the present struggle. And the country knows finally 
that, if Lenin is sending gold here to win the British 
working-class to the Third International, he is a fool 
for his pains. There is, however, one other “ simple 
fact” which might be more widely realised. The 


rigging out of German, Russian and Jewish bogeys is 





amusing up to a point. But, in certain circumstances 
and when pushed to extremes, whether as a newspaper 
stunt or as a genuine expression of panic in the Peerage, 
it becomes not only a public nuisance, but a public 
danger. We call the attention of Scotland Yard to 
the case of the Duke of Northumberland. 


AN ECONOMIC ARGUMENT 


HE Engineering Employers’ Federation recently 
approached the Trade Unions connected with the 
Engineering industry, and asked them to accept 

substantial reductions in wages. In order to reinforce 
their arguments the employers adopted the method, novel 
in industrial negotiations, of printing and circulating widely 
in the engineering shops a pamphlet dealing with “ The 
Present Economic Position of the Engineering and Allied 
Industries.” In this pamphlet are set forth the numerous 
difficulties, internal and international, with which the 
engineering trade finds itself faced just now, and which have 
led to the present depression, the whole argument being 
designed to demonstrate the necessity for a general reduction 
in wages throughout the trade. The Engineering Trade 
Unions have now issued pamphlets of their own, replying 
to the employers’ arguments, and setting forth at more 
than equal length the grounds upon which they hold that a 
reduction of wages is the wrong way of attempting to 
alleviate the evils flowing from a depression of trade. Both 
pamphlets are naturally ex parte statements designed more 
to influence public opinion in one direction or the other, 
than to offer a scientific analysis of the economic situation. 
Nevertheless, if they are widely studied they should be of 
considerable value in educating public opinion on the larger 
economic issues involved. 

The employers’ pamphlet lays great stress on the difficul- 
ties arising out of the rates of exchange with various foreign 
countries. This difficulty, as both parties are at pains to 
make clear, does not arise merely from the fact that the 
franc and the mark and the lira and the crown have depreci- 
ated in relation to the pound sterling. That a pound will 
now buy 240 marks, instead of 20 marks, would not matter 
in the least if the purchasing power of 240 marks in Germany 
were equivalent to the purchasing power of a pound sterling 
in England. In point of fact, however, a mark, measured 
in ordinary articles of consumption, is worth in Germany 
very much more than a penny is worth in England; and 
there is, moreover, no apparent stability in the relationship. 
As a result, trade between the two countries is seriously 
hampered, while German manufactures enjoy in neutral 
markets an advantage which is practically equivalent to 
that which would be derived from large State bounties or a 
substantial preferential tariff. 

So far so good. But the first thing that strikes the reader 
of the employers’ pamphlet is that this argument, assuming 
its validity, proves too much ; for it shows that no reduction 
of wages,which is at all within the bounds of possibility, can 
produce any appreciable effect on the economic situation. 
Indeed, if the examples given at the end of the pamphlet 
are to be regarded as representative, then it is clear that, 
even if wages in the British engineering industry were 
completely abolished, we should still be unable to compete 
successfully against Germany and Belgium! Moreover, 
the “ List of Orders Lost to this Country ” includes three 
orders taken from us by America or Canada for every one 
taken by a country with a “ depreciated” currency. The 
men may listen intelligently and sympathetically enough 
to the sad story of the Foreign Exchange, but in view of 
these facts they can scarcely be expected to regard it as 
having any relevance to the question of the wages they 
ought to receive. On the contrary, they point out with 
much cogency that, in so far as the present depression of 
trade is due to the difficulties of international finance, the 
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cure must plainly be sought in quite another direction. 
What, they ask, are the employers doing to secure the 
economic recovery of Europe? Did their representatives 
in the House of Commons support or oppose the Reparations 
Bill, which has almost destroyed all trade between Great 
Britain and Germany? Are they supporting or opposing the 
proposed new protective duties, which, by keeping German 
goods out of this country, must tend to maintain the 
“depreciation” of the German currency? Have they 
sought to secure a renewal of trade with Russia? In short, 
have they done, or are they doing, anything whatever to 
attack the problem of the Foreign Exchanges at its roots ? 
The answer to all these questions is implied in the fact that 
not a single one of them is even referred to in the 
employers’ pamphlet. 

The employers’ pamphlet is, indeed, in its way a very able 
document, but in view of its omission to refer to any even 
of the most obvious and outstanding political factors in the 
economic situation it can hardly sustain its claim “ to 
present a comprehensive and reasoned statement of the case.” 
To attempt even a partial description of the present economic 
position of Europe without discussing that three-quarters 
of the problem, which is purely political, is on the face of it an 
absurdity. But there is another omission, which is perhaps 
even more glaring. Throughout their pamphlet the 
employers speak mainly in terms of the export market. 
In fact, Great Britain’s export trade before the war absorbed 
about a third of the total volume of production. In the 
engineering industry alone the figure was somewhat higher, 
and about half the total product was exported. But what 
of the remaining half, that is, of the vast bulk of engineering 
products which were absorbed by the home market? The 
condition of the home market is simply a question of avail- 
able purchasing power, and the effect of bringing about 
substantial reductions in wages is inevitably to restrict that 
purchasing power. Lower wages, unaccompanied by a 
corresponding fall in prices, mean simply that the workers, 
who absorb a large proportion of the commodities produced 
at home, having less to spend are able to purchase less. 
The reduction of wages, the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union contends, whilst it would certainly fail to restore 
the export market, under present conditions, would equally 
certainly have the effect—as reductions which have already 
come into force in certain trades are having the effect—of 
destroying the home market in addition. 

Any student of past economic controversies will remember 
that, whenever a big campaign has been inaugurated from 
the employers’ side either for reduced wages or for the 
adoption of some measure of protection for British industries, 
doleful tales have been told about the loss and cancellation of 
orders, and the success of our foreign competitors in stealing 
our trade from us. The Tariff Commission was particularly 
fond of this form of argument, and published a number of 
volumes which consisted mainly of accumulations of evidence 
“ proving ” that British industry was on the brink of ruin. 
On the present occasion the employers print as an appendix 
to their pamphlet a number of “ specific instances of foreign 
competition,” in which many tales are told of American, 
German and other firms, which have secured orders that 
might have gone to British manufacturers. But we have 
not had a tariff controversy for nothing. The working 
man knows the value of arguments of this kind, and he 
knows it is not sensible to expect that foreign engineering 
firms are never to get an order in competition with ourselves. 
The only evidence worth listening to in this connection would 
be evidence showing that the engineering industry in other 
countries which are competing with us is in a more flourishing 
condition than the engineering industry here. If it could 
be shown that American andContinental engineering works 
are booming, while British works lie idle, then indeed it 
would be necessary to consider very carefully why we are 
losing this order or that ; but, as no such evidence is forth- 
coming, there seems to be no reason to regard the cases 
quoted as more than an arbitrary collection of particular 


orders which happen to have been secured by foreign firms, 
We are not for a moment suggesting that British engineering, 
or that any other important British industry, is at the 
moment in a condition of good health ; but we are suggesting 
that the disease, which afflicts British industry, is also afflict- 
ing the industries of other countries to an equal, and in 
many cases to a considerably greater, extent. 

So far, in this pamphlet controversy the Trade Unions, by 
their insistence on the political causes of the “slump,” and 
upon the importance of the home markets, seem to have 
the best of the argument. But controversy of this kind is 
almost necessarily inconclusive, and no one can pretend that 
even those who have read carefully the pamphlets issued 
by both parties are equipped with the information that is 
necessary in order to enable them to make up their minds 
as to the right way of dealing with the present depression, 
There is a great deal of information, which appears neither 
in the employers’ nor in the workers’ pamphlets, that is 
essential to a full judgment of the case. For example, it 
would be useful to know to what extent actual earnings have 
risen above the pre-war level, and whether these rises are 
more or less than sufficient to compensate for the increased 
cost of living; for this is a material factor in determining 
how far, if at all, wages can be reduced. The rise in actual 
wage rates is, indeed, given, and appears to be about 
equivalent to the increase in prices since 1914; but these 
standard rates obviously fail, in face of the absence of 
overtime, the almost general working of short-time, and the 
scarcity of high piece-work earnings under present conditions, 
to represent the real situation of the engineering workman 
to-day. 

On the employers’ side there are much more far-reaching 
questions that demand an answer. For example, what have 
been the profits earned by the employers during the past 
seven years, and the amounts paid in Excess Profits Duty? 
To what extent is Excess Profits Duty being reclaimed 
now in order to make up the dividends of shareholders 
during the present depression? To what extent, in actual 
figures, is the engineering industry as a whole losing money, 
or failing to make the profits which it expects at the present 
time ? How far have reserve funds been increased or capital 
watered during the bumper years, and how far is increased 
capitalisation now being imposed as an additional burden 
upon the industry which the workers have to meet, before 
they can be assured of a reasonable wage standard ? Above 
all, why, if the conditions of the industry are so desperate, 
do the shares in so many engineering concerns stand at a 
substantial premium on the Stock Exchange? To none 
of these questions do the employers attempt to afford any 
answer. Yet it is absurd for them to suppose that nowadays 
big Trade Unions, such as the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, will consent to accept the large wage reductions which 
are being demanded, unless they are given full and accurate 
information, backed by audited figures, concerning the 
financial position of the industry, and unless this information 
clearly shows that wage reductions are necessary and that 
every other possible step has first been taken to reduce costs 
of production without making a raid upon the workmen’s 
standard of life. A mere series of doleful generalisations 
about the rates of exchange and unverified instances about 
the loss of trade by British firms is quite inadmissible as 
evidence of the necessity of reducing wages. If the 
employers feel that reductions are necessary, they ought to 
be prepared to argue the case fully and to place all the facts, 
which are necessary to the forming of a judgment, both 
before the Trade Unions and before the public, which is 
necessarily concerned in any big industrial dispute. They 
should remember, moreover, that it is no longer safe to 
assume that the representatives of those whom they employ 
are totally ignorant of modern economics or likely to be 
satisfied with the economic generalisations of a century ago. 
It is a sign of the times, and one of very considerable 
importance for the future of industry in this country, that 
in the arguments which fill this series of pamphlets the 
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grasp shown by the Trade Unions of world economic prob- 
lems is, to say the least, not inferior to that shown by the 
employers. The latter are apparently still seeking to 
restore their export trade by depressing the purchasing 
power both of the foreign and of the home consumer, and 
are persisting in treating “‘ high wages ” (which is how they 
describe wages which in terms of purchasing power appear 
to stand at no higher level than before the war) as the cause 
of a depression, which is, in fact, almost wholly due to 
international political conditions. The Unions, on their 
side, recognise the economic interdependence of the nations 
of the world, and seek to demonstrate that the international 
economic policy, which is at present being pursued with the 
consent, if not the active support, of the employing class 
must necessarily be fatal to a restoration of foreign trade— 
even if the workers were willing to accept the reduction of 
their wages to far less than the pre-war standard. 


THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY.] 
May 15th. 


WO principal reasons are given officially for the 
dissolution of the Italian Chamber and the new 
elections (which are being decided this week)— 

namely, the substantial alterations that have occurred in 
public feeling and opinion since November, 1919, and the 
need of giving the redeemed provinces their rightful 
parliamentary representation. Both reasons are good 
reasons, but perhaps the real motive of the Ministerial 
“appeal to the country” is to be found elsewhere and 
in the fact that during the early months of this year the 
manipulation of Government majorities had passed beyond 
reach of even the skill of a Giolitti. Notwithstanding the 
excited spirit in which the elections have been welcomed, 
it is doubtful if the consti ution of the new Chamber will 
differ radically from that of the old. Even if one accepts 
the allegation of a merked anti-Socialist reaction and 
makes all allowance for the undoubted split in the Socialist 
ranks, there remains no reasonable prospect of the deputies of 
this complexion being reduced in number to such an extent as 
to cease to constitute a formidable Opposition to any 
Government of Giolitti or of Giolitti’s successor. Apart 
from the seceding Communists, whose hostility to the 
National Bloc is, of course, assured, they will represent 
one of the two largest groups in the new Parliament, the 
other being that of the Partito Popolorare, or so-called 
Clericals, who are also among the Independents. The 
new Government’s increase in strength will proceed less 
from larger majorities than from an improvement in the 
unity and discipline of the parties of the Bloc, M. Nitti’s 
personal following being the only rebel element now that 
both M. Orlando and M. Salandra have composed their 
difference with the Giolittians. 

We may, however, anticipate important changes in the 
personnel of the new Government. M. Giolitti himself is 
said to be growing weary of political struggle and to be 
feeling at last the effects of old age. His most likely 
successor is M. Salandra, who was Prime Minister in the 
first period after the entrance of Italy into the war. The 
opposition between the two statesmen, arising out of M. 
Giolitti’s advocacy of Italian neutrality, seems to have 
disappeared, but M. Salandra’s past as a “ man of war,” 
together with certain recent discourses, make him first 
favourite with the Fascisti and other advocates of bourgeois 
violence who now pretend to be the saviours of society. 
M. Nitti, on the other hand, whose parliamentary tactics 
helped to precipitate the present elections, is fiercely dis- 
trusted by the militants of the Bloc. His opportunity will 
come in the unfortunate event of the much advertised 
risorgimento proving to be an illusion. In his election 


address, which was frankly pessimistic, he criticised both 
the internal and external tendencies of Italian policy. 
The indifference with which the decisions of the Supreme 





Council in regard to German reparations and the occupation 
of German territory have been watched in Italy is almost 
complete, and M. Nitti is the only politician of note whose 
manifesto deals with the subject of Italy’s position in the 
Entente. It has been regarded as certain that, whatever 
the fate of the French thesis, Italy would not be seriously 
committed in action. With that assurance given, the 
public has raised no objection to Count Sforza’s various 
trips to London and Paris; he carried with him nothing 
more important than the manuscript of a lecture on Dante. 
M. Nitti, though he has no sympathy with the French 
thesis, finds fault with Italy’s disinterested attitude towards 
the main international problem of the day, and urges the 
renewal of close co-operation with Great Britain. 

This is a side issue at the moment, as is also even the 
question of Dalmatia, upon which the various parties of 
the Bloc seem to hold the most varied opinions. The 
General Election which Italy is now experiencing is of the 
kind with which Mr. Lloyd George recently threatened 
Great Britain. It has turned into a trial of strength 
between a combination of the bourgeois political groups 
and the organisations of the working classes, and the 
energy and optimism which the former bring to the struggle 
may be attributed directly to the success with which the 
Fascisti have pursued in the last few months their campaign 
of intimidatory violence against the Socialists and Com- 
munists alike. The existence of the reaction is admitted 
by the Socialists themselves, who do not expect to repeat 
their triumph of 1919; they are prepared to lose a few seats 
in Northern Italy, in spite of the fact that their 
programme has become studiously moderate and reformist. 
** Our arm is the vote,” declares the Socialist manifesto ; 
the aims of the proletariat are to be obtained by degrees. 
**' To-day, workers’ control; to-morrow, the abolition of 
poverty.” They have added to the scythe and the hammer 
upon their emblem a book; it is an indication that the 
interests of the intellectual worker will no longer be 
neglected. This modification of policy disclosed itself 
plainly at the Livorno Congress in January last, and is 
not due to the pressure of external terrorism, nor, indeed, 
does the fury of the Fascisti draw much distinction between 
moderates and extremists. The latter, under the name of 
Communists, are also combatants in the elections, and 
count upon the return of ten candidates. They will be 
present in the new Chamber not because they believe in 
parliamentary action but in order to gain possession of 
a useful platform of propaganda. 

The manifesto of the Ministerialists on the occasion of 
the dissolution of Parliament contained many expressions 
of good intentions, but lacked precise definition as to the 
manner in which these intentions should be realised. There 
were the inevitable allusions to coming economies in ad- 
ministration, to extensions of local government and decen- 
tralisation, to the encouragement of agriculture, to improve- 
ments in the conditions of the working classes, to military 
and naval security. The methods to be employed in 
reaching these ends are left somewhat to the imagination. 
The Government, however, claims to have already stabilised 
in a considerable degree the internal and international 
situation of Italy, the international situation by the Adriatic 
settlement of last autumn, the internal situation by 
the abandonment of the bread subsidy and of other 
measures directed towards a return to “ economic liberty,” 
also by the reduction of the Budget deficit from fourteen 
to four milliards of francs. It is perhaps rather early to 
say whether the progress which M. Giolotti refers to is 
real, or only apparent. A considerable improvement in 
the value of the lira happens to have accompanied the 
dissolution of Parliament, and this movement has been 
attributed to the restorative work of the Giolitti Govern- 
ment, but experience of the action of the exchanges in 
the last two years seems scarcely to warrant a conclusion 
of this significance. In the matter of Fiume, no doubt, 
the Government can claim to have acted with success and 
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energy, but a certain section of its supporters do not 
regard the question as settled, and will, if it be possible 
and convenient, seek to reverse the Treaty of Rapallo. 
As for the reduction of the Budget deficit from fourteen to 
four milliards, it is a forecast rather than an event which 
has actually happened. Italy has submitted herself 
valiantly enough to a very heavy taxation from which even 
the rich do not escape—85 per cent. is charged upon incomes 
of £15,000—but there has been, apart from the withdrawal 
of the bread subsidy, a very small reduction in that expendi- 
ture which is a legacy of the war. 

The appearance of Fascisti as candidates for the new 
Parliament is not unexpected; no one had really been 
deceived by the pleasant fiction that this movement of 
“young patriots” (led by Mussolini, an orator of thirty- 
eight years of age) was of a non-political sort, and designed 
merely to assist Italy out of the temporary distress caused 
her by the wickedness of the Communists! In the mani- 
festo issued from headquarters, the Fascisti are much 
concerned to deny the imputation that they are “ minis- 
terial”; ‘‘ we are not ministerial, but Italian”; never- 
theless, in many districts they have identified themselves 
with the electioneering of the National Bloc which will 
create the next Government—if not a Government of 
Giolitti, then that of some other statesman of the old régime. 
There is a denunciation of the Treaty of Rapallo; otherwise 
the positive programme of the Fascisti consists mainly of 
pious generalities to which all parties, excepting the 
Socialists, might subscribe: a little advance towards Free 
Trade, a little advance towards decentralisation, a certain 
measure of agrarian reform (excluding the solution of 
peasant proprietorship), a certain measure of co-operation 
between masters and men in the factories—and all reforms 
to be subordinated to considerations of an undefined 
“national interest.”” As regards the destructive ends of 
the Fascisti there is no disguise: the Communists are 
to be stamped out without mercy. 

The Partito Popolare may not improve their position 
in the Chamber now that the Fascisti have succeeded in 
establishing themselves as the new fashion for the non- 
Socialist youth of the country. Among the “ constitu- 
tional” groups, the Partito Popolare has been alone in 
rebuking or refusing to excuse Fascisti excesses and the 
reprisals against the Communists. So much is to its credit, 
but, unfortunately, its long-sighted views in this respect 
may not commend themselves to an electorate which is 
persuaded that violence is best met by violence and that 
the killing of “ Bolshevists” and the burning down of 
Socialist meeting-places and halls are indications of ‘* healthy 
reaction.” For the rest,the career of the Partito Popolare, 
since the time (two years ago) that it acquired numerical 
efficiency and began to dream dreams of power, has been 
lacking in brilliancy. By allowing itself to be represented 
in the Government, the Partito Popolare lost much of that 
freedom of action the promise of which at first allured 
so many recruits to its banners. Its raison détre presum- 
ably was to provide Catholics with a means of political 
self-expression through a Party which, while remaining 
independent of the dominant parliamentary groups, with 
their Masonic or anti-Catholic associations, should be free 
of the suspicion of being the mere servant of the Vatican. 
Nevertheless, Signor Maura’s friends are still popularly 
characterised as the priest’s party. The party contains 
within itself the most contradictory elements, a right 
wing consisting of Conservatives—open and avowed 
reactionaries, the only ones in Italy—a left wing of ad- 
vanced Radicalism, which in many rural districts has 
competed with the so-called ‘ Bolshevists”’ in lending 
assistance and encouragement to agrarian revolution ; rich 
landed proprietorsand “land leaguers” rub shoulders in this 
curious combination. As a consequence, the party has 
been suffering in certain constituencies from a split vote. 
Its general tactics, however, have not altered; for there 
has been no collaboration with the groups of the National 





Bloc. This isolation may be a matter of necessity rather 
than of choice. We need not suppose that in the “ great 
push” against Socialism clerical or any other assistance 
would be disdained; it has, however, been found difficult 
to overlook the radical activities of the left wing of the 
party; and consequently, the Church will have no share 
in the glorious risorgimento which the voting of May 15th 
is, somewhat rashly, expected to confirm and consecrate, 


YOUTH 


EN used to wish to be immortal. They do so in 
M some countries still. When Professor Steinbach, 
of Vienna, announced last year that he had 
discovered a means of making old men young again with 
the help of monkey glands, he had five thousand telegrams 
of inquiry from Berlin alone within. twenty-four hours, 
The depths of pessimism to which under the Lloyd George 
régime we have descended in England may be estimated 
by the fact that, when Mr. Albert Wilson announced that 
he had taken the gland treatment and become twenty 
years younger in consequence, and that he would lecture 
about it in the Albert Hall, only half-a-dozen people arrived 
at the hall to hear the lecture. It must have been a pathetic 
spectacle. It would be interesting to know what their 
ages were and what they looked like. Were they six bald, 
toothless old men, helping along their ossified old bodies 
with the aid of sticks, squeaking, doddering, rheumy-eyed? 
And did they gather there with a vision of the youth that 
had been buried in each of them gloriously resurrected, 
and sending the thrill of young blood rolling through the 
pipes of their arteries and the hair sprouting from their 
long-barren skulls like young corn? Whoever they were, 
they were doomed not to learn the secret of growing young 
again, for Mr. Wilson, having grown young too suddenly, 
had died of the effort. What was their mood when they 
read the announcement? Didthey begin toreflect once more 
that if only they had their lives to live over again they 
would make a better thing of them? Before reading the 
announcement of Mr. Wilson’s death each of them was 
possibly dreaming of living the old life over again—of 
becoming once more “ one of the bo-hoys ’—of seeing the 
West End of London by night, of wine and paint and 
pleasure and police-courts. But, so soon as the prospect 
of becoming young again began to recede, we have no 
doubt that they began to imagine that they had intended 
to live their second youth more wisely than the first—to 
be a little more faithful and a little less vain, to be a little 
more kind and a little less self-indulgent—in short, to be 
good sons, good brothers, good friends, good lovers, good 
husbands and all the rest of it. There is nothing more 
agreeable than to live an ideal youth in retrospect. One's 
uncle always tells one, as he puffs out huge clouds of 
tobacco: ‘Never smoke; if I had to begin all over 
again He tells one the same thing about alcohol as 
he drinks his whisky-and-soda. He attempts, indeed, to 
lead the perfect life not in his own person but in the person 
of his nephews. We are aware that in the last twenty or 
thirty years a new generation of uncles has arisen, and that 
the modern uncle as a rule himself tries to behave like a 
nephew and will scarcely admit the loss of his youth while 
there is a tooth in his head. But the natural uncle—the 
uncle that has existed at all ages except ours—is a person 
who deceives himself into the belief that, if only he were 
young again, he would be a model to his nephews. 

On the whole, however, we may doubt whether the 
average man’s desire to grow young again, if he does desire 
to grow young again, is due to any moral reasons. We 
long for youth chiefly because we like being alive, and 
youth, rather than any later age, is the extreme opposite 
of death. We doubt, however, if one man in a hundred 
thousand would like to become so young again that he 
would lose even the dignity of being grown up. How 
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many men of seventy are there who would submit to an 
operation as a result of which they would dwindle and 
dwindle until they were once more babies in the cradle, 
and had to go through all the stages of life again? How 
many would even consent to be sent back to an infants’ 
school or, for that matter, to a boys’ school? To be an 
undergraduate again—that is another matter, though to 
submit to professors would seem an odious slavery. 
But the undergraduate is, on the whole, at a stage where 
there is a reasonable amount of freedom and just the right 
amount of responsibility. Even so, it is not every old 
man who would take back the irresponsibility of youth at 
the cost of giving up the long-acquired habit of dominating 
others. That, indeed, is the special charm of the monkey- 
gland treatment. It is not something miraculous that 
transforms an old man into a boy; it leaves one an old 
man in every important respect while giving one back 
one’s youthful energy. Hence its appeal to the old. It 
has apparently every possible advantage except that it 
kills you. There is, we must admit, some doubt as to 
whether it was the glandular treatment to which Mr. Wilson 
submitted himself, and we must wait to hear what happens 
to the other old men who have been inoculated with the 
glands of monkeys and goats. How, for instance, is the 
American gentleman of seventy-one feeling who told an 


interviewer last August after the operation: “I feel 
twenty-five years younger. I’m a new man, full of ‘ pep,’ 
strong, healthy, and ready to go on with my work. I was 


ill, old, and played out, but the operation has revivified 
me”? How is the South African farmer feeling who called 
on a Transvaal surgeon a few months ago, leading a baboon 
on a chain, and in regard to whom we were told: “‘ The 
doctor shot the baboon at the door of the operating-room, 
removed its gland and inoculated Mr. — with it’? We were 
told at the time that the farmer had regained his failing 
sight and was, as a result, able to read without glasses. 
Poor Mr. Wilson in the same way began to grow hair again 
and to learn German in order to be able to converse with 
the lady to whom he had proposed. And now, in the 
flower of his youth, he has withered without warning, and 
the old-fashioned doctors are pronouncing his epitaph. 
They say that senile rats have been restored to youth by 
the gland treatment, and that they, too, begin to grow 
hair again, become spry and active, and then suddenly 
collapse. For ourselves, we confess we are prejudiced from 
the outset against a cure which seems to ally us with no 
animal higher than the monkey, the goat and the rat. We 
see a warning peeping out of the eyes of those three dubious 
animals, To be a goatish old man or to be a man-monkey 
at the age of eighty is no great achievement for an elizir 
vite. We should prefer to trust our old age to sour milk 
or to the endless chewings of the late Mr. Fletcher. Mr. 
Fletcher, we remember reading, was an old man at the 
age of forty, abandoned by all the doctors, when he dis- 
covered that it was possible to chew one’s way back 
into youth. Twenty years later he was turning somersaults 
at the age of sixty. He set people chewing all over the 
civilised world, and conversation was disappearing from 
many dinner-tables. One of the greatest of modern 
novelists became notorious for his scowl when anyone 
spoke to him while he was counting his chews. He ceased 
altogether to observe human nature, and his brain did no 
work but registering numbers—“ a hundred and eighty-one, 
a hundred and eighty-two ”—until just when he was about 
to swallow—* five hundred and sixty-five, five hundred and 
sixty-six, five hundred and sixty-seven.” Whether he 
prolonged his life in this way it is difficult to say, and 
whether it is worth going on living merely in order to go 
on chewing is another question that is difficult to answer. 
At the same time, all these attempts to find some way of 
living longer prove that at least some people think it a good 
thing merely to be alive. Very few people know why they 
wish to remain alive, but nearly everyone does wish 
it. Not that we take advantage of the amenities of this 





charming world while we are in it. We are content even 
never to go round it to see what it looks like. We have 
invented a number of abstract words—Truth, Beauty, 
Love—but we are not curious as to what they mean as we 
are curious about the winner of the forthcoming Derby. 
We regard Truth and Beauty as affairs for experts, and 
turn aside from them in search of amusement. We prefer 
to live the lives of animals, so far as ideas are concerned. 
The problem of how to keep our hair from falling out costs 
us far more anxious thought than the problem of how to 
make the League of Nations a real thing. We show none 
of that seriousness that the old preachers used to urge on 
us. We are content to breathe, to satisfy a number of our 
appetites, to amuse ourselves, to share our amusements and 
our troubles with others, to have a good night's sleep, and 
to be able to do all these things without getting into debt. 
We enjoy occasionally reading some great man’s utterance 
on “ the dedicated life.” There is some chord in our being 
that responds to it. But there is another part of our nature 
that is suspicious of ideals and that flies from them, as a 
young girl flies from a bore. Perhaps it is well that there 
is so general a distaste for wordy virtue. It is the easiest 
and the worst kind of virtue. But the fact is, we do not 
like to think out problems of conduct at all. We accept 
the conventions, and we are content not to know whether 
the world can be made a better place. We have a sense of 
duty that is possibly better than any ethical or social theory. 
But, on the whole, we believe simply in keeping alive and 
in helping other people to keep alive. That is why any 
man can always create a sensation by announcing that he 
has discovered a means of prolonging life er delaying old 
age. Most of us would be glad to live till a hundred if we 
could be sure of preserving our strength and our wits. 
There are many people to-day who say that they have no 
wish for extreme old age in this world or for immortality 
in another. The normal man, we fancy, would like both. 
He does not, as we have said, want to live for any reason 
in particular, but he wants to live. He wants to be able 
to run upstairs without feeling it—to eat and drink what 
he likes without feeling it—to read the cricket results 
without glasses—to cultivate his garden—to play with his 
children—to enjoy every hour of the day like a game. He 
prefers this, indeed, to the life of an angel. He seriously 
believes, indeed, that compared to his own life in a suburban 
villa the lives of the angels are insipid. He will accept 
immortality as something better than no life at all. But 
he cannot imagine that Paradise has anything so altogether 
satisfying to offer as a day at Lord's. Heaven is a place 
without a City page, without a Sports page, without a 
Sunday newspaper—perhaps, without a newspaper at all. 
It is a place in which, according to the Salvationist hymn, 
““there are no more public-houses,” and it is doubtful if 
there is a golf or even a card-table. That is why some old 
gentlemen turn longingly to the gland treatment. It does 
not offer to set them dangling in a mid-air immortality, 
but to leave them in this charming Zoological Gardens 
behind the bars of which they have grown accustomed to 
eat, drink, and be merry. 


BLACK-BEETLES 


NE cannot expect enthusiasm on the subject 
of “‘ Black-beetles,” though they are not so 
black as they are painted, and though they 
are certainly not beetles. Cockroaches they 

should be called, if one wishes to be correct : Orthoptera, 
not Coleoptera. The common or Oriental Cockroach, 
Blatta orientalis, is really dark brown, and it is worth 
noticing that Linneus, who named it, said “ ferrugineo- 
fusca,” meaning, we suppose, rusty-brown. It is an 
alien to Britain, believed to have been introduced 
through commerce during the sixteenth century— 
whence, we do not know, though the discovery of some 
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specimens living under stones and dead leaves in the 
Crimean peninsula, points.to Southern Russia as its 
original home. It is now found over the whole earth, 
and the only thing we are quite sure about is that it 
must have come to us from some warmer country. For 
it survives in Britain only as a sheltered member of 
our house-fauna. 

The Common Cockroach has a cousin, the German 
Cockroach, Blattella germanica, dark-ochre or tawny, 
another naturalised alien, which is wild in the more 
central and northern parts of Europe and Asia. The 
politically-minded may be interested to learn that this 
voracious, destructive, comfort-loving creature is called 
“the Prussian” in Russia and “the Russian” in 
Prussia—surely in its way a little parable. 


Having these two kinds of “ black-beetles,”’ we have 
more than enough ; but there are unfortunately others— 
the large American Cockroach, Periplaneta americana, 
common in shipping ports, and the Australian Cock- 
roach, Periplaneta australasie, a very destructive 
immigrant which probably came from South-East 
Asia or Tropical Africa. The international compliments 
implied in the specific names, such as australasie, are 
not always justified. The scientific interest is this, 
that certain cockroaches, living a penurious life in the 
open in various countries, get linked to a trade-route, 
and spread over the earth as tenants of warm and 
sheltered places. We have here a notable instance of 
the influence of the hand of man upon the animal life 
of the earth. But there is something rather depressing 
in the fact that while the total number of different 
kinds of animals in Britain has not decreased since the 
re-population after the Ice-Ages, we have received 
rabbit and rat and lost reindeer and beaver, we have 
received cockroaches and the bed-bug and lost the wolf 
and the stately Irish “elk.”” We have lost not in quan- 
tity, but in quality of life. 

Mr. Lucas notes that for any insect to have two 
colloquial names indicates that it is common and 
familiar, and as we spoke of “ Black-beetles”’ as a 
misnomer we wish to say a word about “‘ Cockroach.” 
It is said to be a corruption of the Spanish “cucaracha,”’ 

robably meaning some sort of bug (“‘cuco”’); and 
if this is so, we must agree with Mr. Shelford, another 
authority on these insects, that the American elision 
of the significant first syllable to give them the name 
“‘roach,”” already appropriated for a fish, is highly 
reprehensible. So that’s that. 

What is the secret of the success of the Common and 
the German Cockroach, not to speak of the others, in 
countries, like Britain, to which they are certainly not 
native? Our three indigenous cockroaches (Ectobius) 
that live out of doors are much less successful and are 
practically negligible. The success of the naturalised 
aliens depends on a variety of qualities. They are 
nocturnal! in their operations; they run very quickly, 
they’ are able because of their much flattened bodies 
to get into inaccessible crevices; and in becoming 
domestic they have got away from their natural enemies. 
Another quality of great survival-value is their wide 
range of appetite. As Mr. Frederick Laing says in his 
admirable British Museum pamphlet, The Cockroach 
(1921): ‘* Nothing which is at all edible comes amiss to 
them in the way of food. The paper or the whitewash 
on the wall, books, boots, hair, are all eaten as readily 
as the daintiest dish.” They are very fond of good 
beer. In a well-known book on the cockroach by 
Professors Miall and Denny it is observed : ‘‘ Cucumber, 
too, they will eat, though it disagrees with them hor- 
ribly.”” They have been known to try ink and blacking ; 
they devour their own cast-off clothes (or moults), 
their own empty egg-capsules, and their own dead ! 

As long as they are not full-grown, they have this 
further advantage, that they can re-grow their long 
tactile feelers and their lanky legs if these get broken— 


provided always that a little stump is left to serve as a 
starting-point for the regeneration. 

As to family matters, the females of the Common 
Cockroach are about three times as numerous as the 
males, and have rudimentary wings. The pairing occurs 
in the summer months and about sixteen eggs are laid 
at a time inside a dark-brown egg-capsule, which splits 
when the young ones are ready to come out. Mr, 
Laing notices that in most cases only ten or eleven of 
the sixteen eggs are hatched. The young cockroaches 
should not be called larve, for they are practically 
miniatures of their parents, though at first very delicate 
and with hardly any colour. They grow slowly and 
take about five years to become mature, moulting 
usually once a year. Perhaps things move more 
quickly when the conditions are less artificial than those 
which allow of scientific observation. Not that we 
wish them to move any faster, for Mr. Laing notes that 
three females kept in captivity from April to September 
laid twenty-five capsules. “If we reckon that each 
laid, on an average, eight capsules, and that out of 
each capsule ten larve emerged, the aproseny from a 
single female would total eighty. e numbers of 
cockroaches in our kitchens, therefore, can easily be 
explained.” 

The German Cockroach is only about half the size 
of the one we call Common; it is dark yellow or light 
brown in colour; the females have wings as well as the 
males, and greatly outnumber them. The egg-capsule 
holds on an average about forty eggs, and it is carried 
about by the mother for two to four weeks until the 
young are ready to hatch out. As in the Common 
species, the capsule breaks and the young ones put 
their heads out, but there is this difference that the 
mother is interested and helps them to escape. The 
newly-hatched cockroaches are white and cylindrical, 
able to run about from the first ; they soon flatten and 
become dark in colour. Growth is rapid, and after 
about five months and as many moults (with a return 
to the white colour at each disrobing) maturity is 
reached. 

Perhaps there is not much of the romantic about 
** black-beetles,”” but their repugnant smell and taste, 
due partly to the salivary juice and partly to wax- 
glands on the body, forbid impartiality. We say 
“ taste” because it is notorious that they contaminate 
food carelessly left exposed. But no _ unprejudiced 
eye can call them ugly, and a green species we got the 
other day from Bristol was a truly beautiful insect. 
There is interest also in the glimpse of maternal care 
that we get in the German Cockroach, pointing on to 
another kind, that Mr. Shelford tells us of, which carries 
about its lately-hatched young ones. 

The voracity of cockroaches, their contamination of 
food, and their repulsive smell, mean big black marks 
against them, ard Mr. Laing notes in his excellent 
sixpennyworth that “ their presence in greater or lesser 
numbers may produce such a mental effect upon the 
inhabitants of a house as to react detrimentally upon 
the general health and well-being.” He tells us how 
they may be kept in check by means of traps and an 
excellent mixture of Sodium Fluoride and Pyrethrum 
powder. But there is a broader way of looking at the 
matter, namely that cockroaches are disposing of 
“ crumbs ”’ (inthe wide sense) which are quite gratuitous, 
and that they are often sheltering in crevices which 
need not be there. They are comparable in a way to 
invertebrate rats. Though they have not been con- 
victed as yet of being the vehicles of any disease that 
affects man, Mr. Laing tells us that the Common Cock- 
roach serves as secondary host to a bacillus which 
produces cancer in rats. 

Although there is very little to be put on the plus 
side of our account with cockroaches, unless it be that 
they prey upon bed-bugs, we have reason for congratu- 
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lating ourselves in one respect, that the Golden Age of 
cockroaches is over and gone. For they are insects of 
long pedigree, and they were at their climax at the time 
of the Coal-Measures. In his fine Ray Society mono- 
graph on British Orthoptera (1920), Mr. W. 3. Lucas 
writes: “Since Paleozoic times cockroaches appear 
to have decreased in numbers greatly, if not so much 
in size, and they must now be looked upon as but a 
dwindling remnant of a dying race. Let the careful 
housewife find in this fact what consolation she can: 
at any rate she may rejoice that the Carboniferous 
period is past and that she is not required to combat 
the host of cockroaches which luxuriated in the warm, 
moist climate of that far-distant age.” We are glad 
of this consolation, but we do not fancy ourselves 
explaining it downstairs. J. ArtHur THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


FRANCE AND SILESIA 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow a very peacefully-minded Frenchman, 
who is prepared to subscribe, roughly speaking, to the whole of 
Mr. Keynes’s criticism of the financial clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles, to confess that he cannot understand the English 
position concerning the Silesian problem ? 

That the South-Eastern part of the province is distinctly 
Polish in feeling seems, after the plebiscite, undeniable. The 
English Government, however, appears to have left Paris and 
Berlin under the impression that it would be glad to see the 
whole province handed back to Germany. Worse still, it seems 
as if attempts had been made by English diplomacy to put it 
to France as a kind of bargain—so many thousand Polish souls 
to Germany against so many million pounds to France. 

The odd thing is that the English Government should be 
backed in this policy by practically the whole of English Liberal 
and Labour opinion. The Polish rebels of Upper Silesia are 
wage-earners fighting against German Capitalism and its middle- 
class clientele in the towns; does the English Labour Party 
deliberately wish to see Polish Labour placed under the yoke 
of German Capitalism ? Your answer may be that you can 
take no interest in a quarrel which is merely one between German 
and Polish Capitalism, and that the rule of German Capitalism 
is, after all, better than that of Polish Capitalism. Perhaps so. 
But does the English Labour Party, inasmuch as it is democratic, 
hold that it is for England, and not for the inhabitants of the 
district, to decide upon this point ? 

Of course, when—as I persist in hoping will happen—an 
honest compromise has been reached, there will be discontented 
Poles on the western side and discontented Germans on the 
eastern side of the new frontier. It will then be for the Entente 
to enforce its decision upon both parties. If, as I imagine 
to be the case, English opinion complains that the French Gencral 
on the spot is not impartial, I merely ask why there is no British 
General to co-operate with him? The only plausible answer is : 
Because we require the whole of our Army for Ireland. I then, 
in my turn, ask my English Liberal and Labour friends: Why 
do you require the whole of your Army for Ireland ?—Yours, etc., 

20 Doughty Street, London, W.C. 1. Exre Hatkvy. 

May 16th. 

[M. Halévy overlooks the whole point of the British attitude 
on this question. British opinion, including that of most Con- 
servatives as well as “‘ Liberal and Labour,” desires to see the 
Silesian question settled in accordance with the results of the 
plebiscite. That is the ground of our objection to the Franco- 
Polish coup, which was obviously and admittedly designed to 
forestall the decision of the Plebiscite Commission and substitute 
for it a fait accompli based purely on force. An innocent reader 
of M. Halévy’s might almost suppose that it was we or the 
Germans who had appealed to force as against justice in Upper 
Silesia !—Ep. N.S.] 


THE RHODESIAS 
To the Editor of Tuz New SraresMan. 

Sir,—In these days of alarming strikes and lock-outs in 
England and of the tragic happenings in Ireland and in Europe, 
it is perhaps hopeless to try and interest the British public in 
their duties and responsibilities in Africa. But I cannot refrain 
from drawing attention to the serious situation that has arisen 


in Northern Rhodesia, in consequence of the sudden and deplor- 
able appointment of the Administrator of Southern Rhodesia 
to take charge of Northern Rhodesia also. 

It may not be commonly known to Englishmen how entirely 
different these two territories are. In climate, in methods of 
life, in interests, in everything, Southern Rhodesia belongs to 
the South, whether in the Union or not; while the natural 
affinities of Northern Rhodesia are with Central Africa, where 
it should join with Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya Colony and 
Nyasaland in a strong Central African Confederation. This 
appointment of Sir Drummond Chaplin can only mean ultimate 
amalgamation and then absorption in the Union of South Africa, 
and this would be a calamity for any Central African state. 
One can imagine how Northern Rhodesia, with an area greater 
than that of the British Isles and at present barely 8,000 of a 
white population, would be exploited by the smaller but more 
thickly populated states of the South. In Southern Rhodesia 
alone, although it is only about half the size of the Northern 
territory, there are over 80,000 whites, and Sir Drummond 
Chaplin has quite enough to do there to occupy all his time and 
talents. He knows little or nothing of Northern Rhodesia, 
and will not have time to tour the country and acquire any 
intimate knowledge of it, nor to keep in touch with its wishes and 
requirements. He and his staff will be, in the eyes of the 
Northern Rhodesians, ignorant strangers who are governing 
them from the outside. If a poll could be taken, the 8,000 whites 
would be practically unanimous against the high-handed action 
of the authorities, and the million natives, if the situation and 
its implications could be explained to them, would vote the 
same way. 

The bolt fell out of the blue—doubtless because it was well 
known what opposition would be aroused if any warning were 
given. The first news the Acting Administrator had of the 
appointment was a paragraph in the local paper. This added 
to the general indignation, because he is a man much respected 
and liked, who has worked in Northern Rhodesia for over thirty 
years and has its welfare thoroughly at heart. Meetings of 
indignation and protest were held at once. The Northern 
Rhodesia Political Association, with the Bishop in the chair, 
Farmers’ Associations and the Civil Servants (at whose meeting 
the resolution was proposed by Dr. May and seconded by Judge 
Macdonell) and others, protested very warmly. Besides 
Livingstone, meetings were held at Fort Jameson, Broken Hill, 
Mazabuka and other centres, and all the resolutions were cabled 
home and telegraphed to the High Commissioner. 

But it is difficult to see what can be done, unless Englishmen 
will take a more lively interest in their “ far-flung’ Empire and 
try and prevent any more of it being reduced to the condition 
of Ireland or India. Africa, or at least that large portion of it 
for which we are responsible, could very easily be organised and 
administered in the best interests of both the white and black 
populations, if there were any general will in this country to 
justice and good government.—Yours, etc., NEMo. 


THE N.C.C.V.D. AND THE S.P.V.D. 


To the Editor of Tne New SraTesMan. 

Srr,—Lord Gorell, in his letter published in your issue of the 
7th inst., expresses his opinion that Mr. Wansey Bayly’s letters 
of April 2nd and 16th, drawing attention to the large financial 
grants received by the National Council from the Government 
in the last three years, were “ unofficial effusions ” and unendorsed 
by myself and my Executive Committee. 

This is not the case, as these and all letters written by our 
Honorary Secretary can be taken as the opinion of the Executive 
Committee as a whole, with whom Mr. Bayly is in close associa- 
tion, and for whom he speaks with sanction and authority.— 
Yours, etc., 

WILLOUGHBY DE Broke, President, 
H. Bryan Donxwy, Vice-Chairman 
ot Executive Committee, 
Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease. 
May 13th. 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Lord Gorell, in his letter published in your issue of 
7th inst., descends to a personal attack on myself on four 
counts :— 

(1) Discourtesy. (2) Inaccuracy. (8) That I am “ too incon- 
siderable to deserve a reply.” (4) That I make use of my position 
as Honorary Secretary to the Society for the Prevention of 
Venereal Disease to publish as official statements opinions which 
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are only personal and, indeed, opposed to those of my President 
and Executive Committee. 

The last of these counts cannot be dealt with by myself, and 
therefore my President has replied to Lord Gorell in your columns. 
Perhaps, however, you will permit me to defend myself against 
the first three counts of Lord Gorell’s astounding personal attack 
on myself. 

You, Sir, and your readers, having the correspondence before 
you, will be able to judge between Lord Gorell and myself on 
the count of discourtesy. Lord Gorell does not state which letter 
of mine he considers discourteous, but I presume it must be the 
first (April 2nd), as the second (April 16th) consists almost 
entirely of a quotation from a Parliamentary Report of the 
British Medical Journal appearing in their issue of April 2nd. 

My letter of April 2nd was written in answer to a letter that I 
had received from a reader of THE New StraTesMan, who is a 
subscriber both to the National Council for Combating Venereal 
Disease and the Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease, 
enclosing me the National Council for Combating Venereal 
Disease’s circular referred to in my letter, drawing my atten- 
tion to “ Lens” article, and asking me if I could explain these 
contradictory statements? My “ discourtesy ” apparently con- 
sisted in demonstrating that “Lens” statement was correct, 
while that of the National Council for Combating Venereal 
Diseases’ Circular “ conveys the false impression that the National 
Council] have not been supported by public funds.” 

Lord Gorell’s accusation of inaccuracy is but a tu quoque ; but 
while my letter details the statement of the National Council 
that I considered inaccurate, Lord Gorell is content with a vague 
expression of opinion unsupported by any evidence. 

Lord Gorell may consider my opinion “ inconsiderable” in 
regard to the Venereal Problem, but I must point out that,whereas 
Lord Gorell only quite recently has interested himself in this 
question (I can find no record suggesting that he has had the 
opportunity of any special experience), it has absorbed my 
attention (except during my period of war service overseas) for 
nearly fifteen years, that my record of work on the subject is 
obtainable in the Medical Directory, and that I personally am 
responsible for the initiation of the Society for the Prevention 
of Venereal Disease, which I organised in the autumn of 1919 
after the publication of the Report of Lord Astor’s Interdepart- 
mental Committee. 

My reason for founding the Society for the Prevention of 
Venereal Disease was that I considered that the powerful influence 
that the National Council for Combating Venereal Disease opposed 
to the education of the public in the prevention of Venereal 
Disease by immediate self disinfection could only be successfully 
met by the union into one “ prevention” Society of the many 
eminent women and men, who had individually been preaching 
disinfection for years. The remarkable progress that our policy 
has made since the foundation of the Society for the Prevention 
of Venereal Disease is, I think, sufficient justification of my action 
in organising such a Society, and I claim that at least the result 
of my woes hes not been “ inconsiderable.”—Yours. etc., 

H. Wansey Bayty. 


GAUDS 


To the Editor of Tuzt New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—Your article on “* Pearls ” has stimulated me into mental 
activity. I have had a brain wave. I have a brilliant suggestion 
to make. Hospitals are notoriously hard up; the Hatton 
Garden people are in trouble. Why not bring them together ? 
At the hospitals there is a more or less steady output of gall- 
stones. Gall-stones of the best water are very beautiful. - 
perly set, they should make delightful ornaments. And—the 
supply is not unlimited. It is unlikely that the average man 
or woman would submit to interference with his, or her, gall 
bladder. The only gall-stones available must be those produced, 
unaided, by nature. 

Let the hospital authorities offer to Hatton Garden, at a 
price, gall-stones. Let Hatton Garden stimulate the demand for 
the new gauds. The hospitals will be freed from financial 
embarrassment ; Hatton Garden will breathe freely once more. 

Gall-stones are quite pretty little things (though painful to 
their providers). They are not in any way more pathological 
than —-— And—this will ap to Hatton Garden—there 
= ly are fewer available -stone patients among human 

ings than there are pearl patients among oysters.— Yours, etc., 

85 Birmingham Road, Walsall. Frank G. Layton. 

May 16th. 


THE PATH TO ROME 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTesMAN. 


Str,—There is a disease, an encephalitis, from which quite an 
extraordinary number of quite eminent people suffer. It is 
referred to by Dickensians as ‘“‘ King Charles’s Head.” 





One of its forms may be observed by reading any work of 
G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, John Ayscough, or the Benson 
of the Necromancers. Constantly recurring irrelevant references 
involving the Church of Rome surprise, then irritate, then 
frankly bore the reader. 

Mr. Belloc’s statement in last week’s New STATESMAN has not 
the merit of accuracy: those of us who say “ His Holiness” 
attached to the Pope, make a practice also of saying “Hs 
Reverence ” attached to the parish priest. The Path to Rome 
found in me an enthralled reader, but I do not wish to be taken 
there by the scruff of the neck. In fact, I kick against the pricks, 
—yYours, etc., Ouiver C. vE C. Exus, 

The University, Manchester. 


HERODOTUS AND EGYPT 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Your reviewer's appreciation of Herodotus in your issue 
of March 26th impels one to share with him new light on the 
Psammetichus story, for which I am indebted to service in the 
E.E.F. Herodotus notoriously had a gift for accepting the 
wrong explanations for his usually accurate facts—perhaps that 
constitutes part of his charm, by inviting us to assist him 
in his task of icropfa—and modern experience is all 
the Egyptian monarch having shown such national modesty 
as to yield the palm in antiquity to the Phrygians or any 
other foreign race. When the children ran to their shepherd 
foster-father, “‘ stretching out their hands and calling ‘ Bekos,’” 
can any modern scholar doubt that it was no foreign name for 
bread (not “ breed,” by the way), but the authentic Egyptian 
word—Bakhshish !—Yours, etc., 

St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. F. F. Mons. 


Miscellany 


ON BOYCOTTS 


OYCOTTS differ more than any other kind of social, 
human action in the degree of consciousness 
informing them. And it is because there are 

such a very large number of half-conscious or quarter- 
conscious, or even almost unconscious boycotts in any 
saciety that most people are surprised when they hear 
that the boycott exists; nearly everyone, when he has a 
particular boycott explained to him, either indignantly 
denies it or tries to think of it as something other than 
what it is. 

That is because there is something mean and unfair 
attaching to the idea of a boycott. It connotes hypocrisy ; 
and people do not like to feel mean, unfair and hypocritical. 
But when you come to think of it there is something to be 
said, if not for the morals of the boycott, at any rate for 
its inevitability, seeing that the boycott is impelled by 
two powerful social forees—the taboo, and that instinct of 
self-preservation which every organism, including the 
social organism, must exercise. The boycott is a weapon 
like any other. Being a weapon very suitable for particular 
occasions it naturally occurs for use on those occasions, 
and the more a society is guilty of the habit of self-deception, 
the more in that society will the boycott flourish. This 
does not mean to say that the boycott has not also flourished 
immensely against certain dangers or unpopular things 
even in very frank, straightforward societies. No society 
was more straightforward than that glorious military 
society of pagan Rome, from which we are all descended 
and on which we are all founded. But it exercised at 
least one very severe boycott, and that was the boycott 
against the Church. So far as the testimony of the outer 
world is concerned you can hardly trace the history of 
the Church at all before the fourth century. What we know 
of it is almost entirely from within; so rigid was the in- 
stinctive boycott to which it was subjected. That society 
felt instinctively that it was in great peril of change, and 
it also instinctively felt that the right weapon against the 
thing menacing it was silence. Seeing that the great force 
of the other side was persuasion, or, as its enemies would 
have called it, the contagion of the mind, the obvious 
remedy was to put a cordon of silence round it. 

There may be other contributory causes to the strange 
lack of external evidence upon this capital historical phe- 
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nomenon of nearly three centuries between .D. 29 and the 
Edict of Milan. For instance, it is clear that the Dark 
Ages would tend to preserve Christian apologetics more 
than they would the writings of opponents. Still, I doubt 
whether anything really accounts for the thing in the main 
except this theory of a boycott, and therein I am supported 
by an authority which is to-day perhaps the most learned 
in the matter of the Roman language, and very learned in 
the matter of Roman society also. 

Where the taboo comes in it somewhat spoils the distinct 
definition of a boycott, at least as far as the inner character 
of the thing is concerned, though it has exactly the same 
external effect. When I was young there was a very strong 
taboo in the matter of English titles. There were special 
occasions when they could not be mentioned under pain 
of social death, and this taboo, like all sacramentals, was 
dressed up in a fine complexity. It was one of the main 
points in good breeding to know not only when titles were 
taboo but when they were, on the contrary, the opposite 
of taboo, i.e., necessarily to be expressed. Many a young 
man in those days would have burnt with shame at putting 
the wrong form of title on an envelope, and with equal 
shame at mentioning the right form of title aloud in the 
hearing of its bearer; and the bearer would have been 
shocked beyond words. There are large relics of this 
strong taboo still remaining in the midst of our ruin of 
Victorian things. The Temple is unroofed, but the pillars 
still stand, and to this day you may see a lord go into a 
shop and mumble his name, instead of saying in a bold 
manner— LORD HUMP, and mind you put THE EARL 
HUMP on the package; don’t call me a Baron!” 

But I do not want to digress on taboos; I come back 
to the boycott. I say that when the taboo enters into the 
boycott it may spoil the distinct definition of the thing, 
but it has the same external effect, and I think that in most 
boycotts there is introduced, instinctively, by the combined 
effect of the sacramental instinct in man and of time the 
element of taboo. For instance, we still boycott a description 
of income. You hardly ever hear a man who possesses an 
income above the artisan wage telling others what that 
income is: you hardly ever hear a man ask. This is a 
boycott with a very obvious reason. A man’s credit, his 
power of getting things done, his chance of escaping burdens 
and a hundred other things which go to make up the comfort 
or discomfort of his life, depend upon his income. To 
exaggerate his income in some cases is an advantage to 
him; to pretend it is smaller than it is, is, in other cases, 
an advantage to him; and as he does not want conflicting 
testimonies from his own lips and the reputation of a liar, 
he steers a middle course and holds his tongue. But the 
thing has been going on so long (at least a century, and in 
its present rigid form for more than a lifetime) that the 
sacramental idea has crept in, and the boycott of income- 
talk and of the income-subject is clothed with a religious 
feeling. The Favete Linguis has appeared. 

One of the best proofs of this is the action of mad men 
in the matter. All mad people like to break one or more 
of the conventions (which, let me tell those who despise 
formal logic, is not equivalent to saying that all those who 
break one or more conventions are mad). What I mean is 
that there is an insane pleasure in shocking people, and 
one can surely tell by one’s common sense when that pleasure 
is insane and when it is of a sane and merely impertinent 
sort. Well, so much has the taboo got into the income- 
boycott that a certain class of people love to break it. 

_I knew a Don of Oxford in my youth whose nervous 
disease took this particular form: he invariably opened 
conversation with the lady next whom he might happen 
to be sitting at dinner with this phrase pronounced in a 
low voice: “ What is your precise income?” It was 
calculated to startle, and it did. Having delivered that 
shell the worthy man would put on a very interested 
expression, not unlike that which we should see, I think, on 
the face of a spider when he is watching for flies; for he 





well knew that his victim was cut off, with only three 
avenues of escape open to her. If, as was usually the case, 
she answered by the feminine habit of ignoring the question 
he would chuckle gently and say: “ Ha! ha! I see you 
don’t like to admit it!” If she got angry and said it was 
none of his business, his pleasure was so indecently obvious 
that he scored. If (as was the case with some witty women, 
who had strayed into the University from outside) she 
answered with an exact figure (a wrong one of course), he 
would arch his eyebrows in surprise and say: ‘Oh, surely 
more than that!” Such was the simple pleasure of his 
old age. After all, every man must have his hobby. 

Among boycotts duly to be classified in its right place 
and pigeon-holed is the personal boycott; and this is a 
most fascinating subject. I do not mean the boycott of 
a man in the sense of keeping him out of people’s houses : 
I mean the boycott of his name, a sort of conspiracy to do 
the opposite of booming him: an understanding that he 
is not to be advertised. But one has to be very careful 
indeed in the testing and appreciation of this specimen, 
because there is nothing on which judgment goes more 
wrong. There is always a tendency to think that those 
of whom we are fond are being unduly boycotted; and 
since men are a great deal fonder of themselves than of 
anyone else (not so women) they tend, if they do not get 
all the booming they want, to think they are being boy- 
cotted. But though nine times out of ten the thing is a 
delusion, the tenth time it has an element of truth. And 
it would be a most interesting piece of analysis to discover 
the complex of motives which establishes these boycotts. 

For instance, there was the distinct boycott of Samuel 
Butler: I mean Samuel Butler the lesser, the modern one. 
It is no good saying it was merely the oddness of the man, 
his retirement and all the rest of it. It was much more 
than that. It was an instinctive action on the part of 
many and a conscious action on the part of a few, under- 
taken to save a religion. The materialism of Butler’s day 
was a religion. Its expression in philosophy (which is 
called “‘ Science”) was also a religion. Now you may 
notice that religions never mind a stupid opponent. They 
revel in a stupid opponent ; they whet their teeth upon him ; 
or, to use a better metaphor, they live upon him: they 
eat him and digest him. But an opponent who has really 
found a weak point is quite another matter, and Butler 
had found a weak point in the Religion of Materialism. 
The real value of his attack may be summed up in that 
famous judgment of his that, “A hen was a round-about 
way to get one egg to lay another egg.” Therein you have 
the whole philosophy of creation—in that famous ironic 
judgment of his. And the whole of the intellectual drawing 
rooms en masse closed up like a flock of sheep to resist 
invasion. They did not in the least mind the English 
eurates and bishops who wanted to believe (for some reason 
best known to themselves) that all the animals were separ- 
ately made out of bits of mud, as it were with fingers ; 
but the philosophical attack (unanswerable in my eyes) 
they dreaded—and hence, I do believe, the boycott of 
Samuel Butler. There was also, for other reasons and in 
other fashions, a partial boycott of Burton. Here again 
I mean Burton the lesser, the modern, not the Anatomy 
of Melancholy man. 

Boycotts can be broken down, and it would be a further 
point of interest to survey what boycotts have succeeded 
in stifling their object and what have failed. The one 
against the Church failed lamentably, as we all know, and 
when the pressure was taken off by Constantine, the bound 
upwards was all the more remarkable. And the boycott 
of a person can also be broken, especially by industry on 
the part either of himself or his friends. But I fancy that, 
on the average, the boycott is more successful than unsuc- 
cessful, and this conclusion fills me with gloom. Which 
reminds me (by way of conclusion) that it would really be a 
pleasant thing, for a change, to come to any conclusion 
that did not fill one with gloom! I look at the young 
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people going about the streets and I wonder whether they 
are as cheerful as I was at their age . . . or is it all put 
on? HILarrReE BeEwoc. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOARDS 


OPULAR impressions are never scientifically accurate, 
Pp and the prevailing idea that an Elizabethan theatrical 
performance demanded excessive powers of make- 
believe is about as far from the mark as a popular impression 
well could be. It denies to Shakespeare’s stage the extra- 
ordinary complexity which proved its glory. Not by one 
principle but by a jumble of principles was it ruled. Paradox 
makes for equipoise, sanity, and by the abrupt antithesis of 
its conventions it was thrillingly paradoxical. Ever striving 
after the real, it had perforce, through its limitations, to 
make constant resort to the ideal. In idealism it has not 
since been approached, nor in realism (challenging state- 
ment !) has it been transcended. Viewed from the stand- 
point of an age of pictorial backgrounds, it could present 
nothing and yet presented everything. It materialised 
the immaterial and made the visible invisible. 

With all his resourcefulness there were problems that 
baffled the Elizabethan producer, and these he left by tacit 
understanding to be solved by the poet’s pen. Back- 
grounds which conveyed a hundred different impressions 
to a hundred different minds, were imperishably built up 
in a mosaic of scintillating phrase and glowing imagery. 
But if the prime conveyance of atmosphere was the poet’s 
prerogative, none the less was it the producer’s duty to 
prolong its vibrations. He could not show the helpless 
vessel on angry waters, but once the mariner was washed 
ashore, he could—and did—send him before the audience 
dripping wet. The mysteries of night eluded his simulative 
genius, but he was skilled enough in pyrotechnics to be 
able to startle you with a blazing star. 

The truth is that on Shakespeare’s boards realism and 
idealism were so intermingled that it is difficult to deter- 
mine precisely what was left to the imagination and what 
was not. One thing is reasonably certain: realism when 
resorted to had to be of the fullest and most satisfying 
order. Less of the deceptio visus was possible in the days 
when the stage was a platform jutting out into the audi- 
torium, and when sundry spectators were seated upon it, 
than in these days of a strict demarcation. Whether 
memorised or not by the players, letters read out in the 
course of the action had to be written out in full, and oeca- 
sionally the producer had to be careful what kind of ink 
he used. In The Spanish Tragedy, of Kyd, there is a scene 
in which a letter flutters down from above to Hieronimo’s 
feet. It is a warning from the imprisoned Bell ’Imperia, 
written in her own blood, and begins: ‘‘ For want of ink, 
receive this bloody writ.” A prompter’s note in the margin 
of the quarto, “red ink,” shows the care taken in these 
matters. Here there is no mistaking the meaning, but one 
is puzzled to know whether these marginal warnings are 
always to be taken literally. In Chapman’s May Day, 
where Quintiliano takes out the “two brace of angels ’”’ 
and gives them to Innocentio, the concurrent instruction 
reads “‘ a purse of twenty pound in gold.” If current coin 
of the realm were really used, then the force of realism 
could no farther go. 

It is only once in an exon the impossible happens. Not 
since Shakespeare’s day has the stage been able to reconcile 
elements fundamentally incompatible. The Elizabethan 
producer was a past-master of the science of the illusion 
of sounds, that subtler kind of realism which, when deftly 
procured, proves such a quickener of the imagination. As 
practised by him it re-enforced the pen-picture sketched 
in by the poet and gave it colour. Thunder, the muttering 
of the storm and the whistling of the wind, the singing of 
birds, the lowing of cattle, the baying of hounds, the pealing 
and tolling of bells, the galloping of horses, the boom of 


— 


cannon and the rattle of musketry—all were well and truly 
imitated. In Hamlet as Shakespeare wrote it, and as it 
was played until the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
cock crew to herald the dawn whose coming hastens the 
ghost’s departure. To-day at this juncture it is the eye, 
not the ear, that is appealed to, but the Elizabethan pro. 
ducer, though he could conjure up mist and bring down 
rain, stood aghast before the problems of sunrise and sunset. 

Symmetrical as it sounds, it was unfortunate that the 
Elizabethan audience should have been as paradoxical as 
its stage. If it could take the eagle’s-flight with the poet 
into the empyrean, it could also drag him down into the 
mire. Nothing was too spiritual and nothing too gross for 
its appreciation. It responded to pathos and yet was 
pitiless. The stage preceded the playhouse, and by dint 
of its inheritance the English theatre-stage was steeped 
in medievalism. Anxious as it was to become Liberty 
Hall, to keep open house for the new humanism, its guar- 
dians, the public, saw to it that it did not wholly dissipate its 
patrimony. Hence it was that Elizabethan tragedy was 
remarkable for its barbarism. There is a type of neurotic 
Shakespearolatry which strives to put the ugly thing aside, 
but to those not afraid to look the fact is as patent as it 
was to Voltaire. Much as we may deplore theexpenditure, 
it was the price paid by the poet, and paid inevitably, for 
the suffrages of his public. Hearing could only be gained 
for the higher thought by catering for the lower instincts, 
Brutal and bloodthirsty at base, the Elizabethan crowd could 
only be appeased by scenes of battle and atrocity. The 
influence of its clamour is to be detected in the blinding of 
Gloster, and in that horrifying episode in the early German 
version of Titus Andronicus (surely a reflex of Elizabethan 
taste and Elizabethan methods), where Titus cuts the 
brothers’ throats and holds them to bleed to death, drip, 
drip, over a basin. What we need to grasp is that in staging 
these effects very little was left to the imagination. The 
audience demanded blood, and real blood, and got it. It was 
generally calves’ or sheep’s blood, blood that did not readily 
congeal, and the container was a small sponge concealed 
in the hand. 

There was scarcely any limit to the horrors with which 
the insatiate mob was fed, and few were the tragedians who 
escaped paying tribute. It is a sorry spectacle this, of 
Chapman making Cato pluck out his entrails or Webster 
bringing Virginius on the stage after the sacrifice of his 
daughter, with his knife and arms all bloody. All such 
episodes were accompanied by a forbidding realism. The 
Greek sense of decency was lacking. If a nice distinction 
was made between hangings and beheadings, it was because 
the stage trick-and-shuffle-board of the time permitted of 
an illusive representation of the one and not of the other. 
It was risky to tamper with the executioner’s axe. But 
even in such cases the gloating stinkards were not baulked 
of their prey. Lady Jane Grey disappears to trace her 
faltering steps to the block, and immediately her severed 
head is brought in. A meed of long-delayed admiration 
must at last be awarded to the Elizabethan property-man 
for his artistic powers in modelling in papier maché, with 
faithfulness to the life (and death), so many heads of such 
diversity. For, be it remembered, the head had to resemble 
the player, just as the player had to be careful in making up 
to resemble the head. And their number! Few pause to 
think how many were used by Shakespeare alone. In 
Macbeth and King John the latter-day producer, in deference 
to our susceptibilities, dodges the issue. Let him but give 
us King Henry VI. 2 without cut or evasion, and the truth 
of Voltaire’s dictum will be established. 

But, when all is said, we have little cause to lament that 
Shakespeare was cast to play the ungrateful réle of the 
diamond on the dung-hill. Of the humiliations of bis 
environment we get a revealing glimpse in the Sonnets, 
but despite those humiliations how serenely he shone! 

W. J. LawReEnce. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OT being widely read in temperance literature I 
N do not expect the assertion that John Barleycorn, 
by Jack London (Mills and Boon), is the best of 
teetotal pamphlets to carry much weight. Let me add 
that it is as much an autobiography as a tract, and a 
vigorous, vivid, exaggerative, honest piece of autobio- 
graphy, too. I like urgent, slapdash writers, whose sentences 
rush ragged and tossing like breakers to the shore, next 
best to the extremely exquisite ones, and next best to 
judicious intellects, emphatic plain ones. When Jack 
London describes his first love affair he does it well. She 
was a slender little girl-woman; he, a boy, very proud 
of holding his own among the whiskered Oyster Pirates 
in sailor town, and Jack, who had been so wicked-wise 
and violent beyond his years, then found himself meek 
and helpless. “We never succeeded in managing more 
than a dozen stolen meetings,” he says, “and we kissed 
perhaps, a dozen times—as boys and girls kiss, briefly and 
innocently, and wonderingly.” Those three adverbs suffice. 
Jack London had a simple, melodramatic mind. The 
melodramatic instinct inspired some of his best stories 
and his worst writing, but when he wrote from his simplicity, 
he wrote like an artist. Often when you would learn how a 
thing ought to be done, it is wise to turn, not to the masters, 
but to the popular writers whose pretentions to art are 
practically nil. The contrast between the way they let 
themselves go, splurging and plashing about, piling it on 
and really spoiling it all, and the occasions when they put 
down the perfect, final sentence and leave it, is so glaring 
that it is trebly instructive, while in the stories of careful, 
conscious artists everything is apt to be so evenly well 
done that discrimination between the necessary and un- 
necessary is often hard. Then one learns, too, from the bar- 
barians that it is, above all, important to be really excited 
by what one is describing. If I were in charge of an 
Academy for Literary Failures, part of the curriculum 
would be to make newcomers prune, without destroying, 
stories by writers like Jack London. It would be fatal 
to start by choosing, say, a story by Turgenev, and telling 
them to imitate its economy and delicacy and balance. 
* * * 


When David Copperfield is just settled into his rooms 
at Adelphi Terrace, and he is quivering with excitement 
and the sense of adventure, Dickens does not describe his 
view over the Thames. He merely tells us that David 
went to the window and looked out . . . and there, sure 
enough, was the river. How inferior in effect would a 
description have been of the big brown flood, of the strings 
of black barges and the tugs punching up against the tide, 
of the silhouettes of the grey buildings beyond! The 
central fact was David’s excitement. “Here I am... 
This is London! London !—There is the Thames!” The 
reader does not need to see anything. “ And there, sure 
enough, there was the river,” is enough. After all, the 
most effective visions which the pen paints in the darkness 
of the mind are not really pictures. The art of descrip- 
tion is to make the reader feel as though he had already 
read a description, and the best phrases of all are those 
which achieve this. I remember feeling a fool once, because 
on taking down a copy of A House of Gentlefolk, to illustrate 
in conversation that Turgenev was a master in description, 
I found that the passage I had appealed to did not exist. 
It was a description of the garden at night, when Lisa 
goes to the gate to meet her lover, which I was looking 
for. But when I opened the chapter a simple statement 
that she had walked down the garden path in the moon- 
light was all I could find. It had, in its place, however, 
been enough; bare statement had done the work of 
description. 

* * * 


. But to return to John Barleycorn. At one time of his 
ife Jack London was a heavy drinker. Moreover, he 


suffered from what the French call le vin triste, just as 
others suffer, for that matter, from l'amour triste; for 
there are types whom both wine and love make miserable. 
Jack London’s indictment of alcohol is not merely hygienic. 
His complaint against John Barleycorn is firstly that he 
not only soddens the agility and lends energy on a damnably 
high rate of interest, but that he is the inspirer of what he 
calls “ the white logic.” If you tuck your arm into his, 
he leads you straight into the valley of vision, where you 
see things as they are, stripped of all beneficent illusions 
and mitigating shadow. “ Temperamentally, I am whole- 
some-hearted and merry. Yet when I walk with John 
Barleycorn I suffer all the damnation of intellectual pessi- 
mism. But I hasten to add John Barleycorn must have his 
due. He does tell the truth. That is the curse of it. The 
so-called truths of life are not true. They are the vital 
lies by which life lives, and John Barleycorn gives them 
the lie.” In other words, Jack London suffered from le 
vin triste. 
* * * 

But how interesting it is that a man, who from his writings 
we should judge had such a gust for life that one would 
hardly guess he knew the meaning of the word “ vanity,” 
should make such a confession. At heart then, thiscelebrator of 
the energy of life was a pessimist. I am continually being 
surprised by such contrasts. If you read the life and works 
of Schopenhauer, it is impossible not to conclude that he, on 
the other hand, was a happy, enviable old gentleman, who 
enjoyed everything, from poetry and music to wine and 
poodles, and died most reluctantly. 

* + . 


Mr. Ludovici’s last book, Man’s Descent from the Gods 
(Heinemann, 14s.), is a defence of the use of fermented 
liquors. Hitherto the world has honoured Prometheus, 
who stole fire from the gods and gave it to mankind. Mr. 
Ludovici argues that he was the first cook and, being the 
first cook, his discovery would have achieved the ruin of 
mankind, had not Dionysus, the saviour and healer, with 
his fermented juices of grapes, barley and millet, come 
forward and mitigated the results of destroying by heat 
the vital properties of man’s food. Mr. Ludovici’s book 
is an entertaining mixture of mythology and dietetics. 
His case rests on the doctrine of vitamines, which are 
an element in all foods necessary to life, which the process 
of cooking destroys, and the drinking of fermented liquors 
supplies. Until lately it has been the custom to estimate 
the value of different foods by their chemical nature. It is 
now thought that other considerations are involved, the 
most important being the presence or absence of accessory 
factors called vitamines. They are present in nearly 
all national foodstuffs, and they are necessary to growth 
and to health. How much of them we want has not been 
determined, but that they are important and that they are 
destroyed by heat is asserted. It is the absence of vita- 
mines from food which causes scorbutic diseases. I have 
not been able to corroborate Mr. Ludovici’s theory that 
fermented liquor supplies the deficiency of them in the 
food we eat, but if anyone is curious about vitamines I 
can refer them to Science Progress, April number, 1921, 
and Report on Accessory Food Factors, Medical Research 
Committee, 1919. 

* * * 

To Mr. Ludovici we owe the complete English translation 
of Nietzsche. He is one of those background figures in the 
world of contemporary letters whose importance one is 
apt alternately to over and to under estimate. He 
occasionally writes a kindly preface for some violent young 
book. He is most contemptuous of civilisation, and he 
likes to hail across the ages men who, from very different 
points of view, have shared that contempt. Nietzsche, 
Count Gobineau, Joseph de Maistre, he greets as kindred 
minds (I doubt if the last would return his nod), from 
which I deduce that he believes tremendously in being 
proud. He is, however, sound on beverages. 


* * * 

Last week I mentioned Messrs. Nesbit in connection with 
the forthcoming new edition of Astarte. It was an error. 
Messrs. Christophers are bringing out the book. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MOLIERE 


Moliere. By ArtourTm1Ey. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. 

The way of entertainers is hard. It is a good enough 
world for those who entertain us no higher than the ribs, 
but to attempt to entertain the mind is another matter. 
Comedy shows men and women (among other things) what 
humbugs they are, and, as the greatest humbugs are often 
persons of influence, the comic writer is naturally hated and 
disparaged during his lifetime in some of the most powerful 
circles. That Moliére’s body was at first refused Christian 
burial may have been due to the fact that he was an actor— 
in theory an actor was not allowed even to receive the 
Sacrament in those days unless he had renounced his pro- 
fession—but his profession of comic writer had during the 
latter part of his life brought him into far worse disrepute 
than his profession of comic actor. He was the greatest 
portrayer of those companion figures, the impostor and the 
dupe, who has ever lived, and, as a result, every kind of 
impostor and dupe, whether religious, literary, or fashion- 
able, was enraged against him. That Moliére was a success- 
ful author is not disputed, but he never enjoyed a calm and 
unchallenged success. He had the support of Louis XIV. 
and the public, but the orthodox, the professional and the 
highbrow lost no opportunity of doing him an injury. 

Moliére was nearly forty-two when he produced L’Ecole 
des Femmes. He had already, as Mr. Tilley tells us, in his 
solidly instructive study, “become an assured favourite 
with the public,” though Les Précieuses ridicules had given 
offence in the salons, and performances were suspended for 
a time. With the appearance of L’Ecole des Femmes he 
at length stood forth a great writer, and the critics immedi- 
ately began to take counsel together. Then followed a 
ten months’ war, in the course of which he delivered two 
smashing blows against his enemies, first in La Critique de 
PEcole des Femmes and L’Impromptu de Versailles. Then 
**on May 12, 1664, he presented at Versailles the first three 
acts of Tartuffe.” This began a new war which lasted, 
not merely ten months, but five years. It was not until 
1669 that Moliére received permission to produce in public 
the five-act play that we now know. One may guess the 
kind of storm the play raised from the quotation Mr. Tilley 
makes from Pierre Roullé’s pamphlet, in which he calls 
Moliére “ un demon vétu de chair et habillé en homme, un 
libertin, un impie digne d’un supplice exemplaire.” Mr. 
Shaw himself never made people angrier than Moliére. 
Having held a religious hypocrite up to ridicule, Moliére 
now sat down to paint a comic portrait of a freethinker, and 
gave the world Dom Juan, which was a great success— 
for a week or two. Suddenly, however, it was withdrawn, 
and Moliére never produced it again. Nor did he publish 
it. It had apparently offended not only the clergy but the 
great nobles, who disliked the exposure of a gentleman on 
his way to Hell. 

It was, we may presume, these cumulative misfortunes 
that drove him into the pessimistic mood out of which 
Le Misanthrope was born. He now had written three 
masterpieces for the purpose of entertaining his fellows, and 
he was being treated, not as a public benefactor, but as a 
public enemy. One of the three had been calumniated ; 
one was still prohibited; the third had to be withdrawn. 
And, in addition to being at odds with the world, he was at 
odds with his wife. He had married her, a girl of less than 
twenty, when he himself was forty, and she apparently 
remained a coquette after marriage. One could not ask for 
clearer evidence of the sanity of Moliére’s genius than the 
fact that he was able to make of his bitter private and 
public quarrels one of the most delightful comedies in litera- 
ture. Alceste, it is true, with his desire to quit the insincere 
and fashionable world and to retire into the simple and 
secluded life, is said to be a study, not of Moliére himself, 
but of a misanthropic nobleman. But, though Moliére 
may have borrowed a few features of the nobleman’s story, 


——— 


he undoubtedly lent the nobleman his own soul in return. 
Moliére had the comic vision of himself as well as of the 
rest of humanity. He might mock the vices of the world, 
but he could also mock himself for hating the world, like g 
superior person, on account of its vices. He could even, 
as a poet, see his wife’s point of view, though he might 
quarrel with her as a husband. Céliméne, that witty and 
beautiful lady who refuses to retire with Alceste into his 
misanthropic solitude, has had all the world in love with 
her ever since. Moliére, we may be sure, sympathised with 
her when she protested : 


La solitude effraye une 4me de vingt ans. 


Moliére himself played the part of Alceste, and his wife 
played Céliméne. The play, we are told, was not one of 
his most popular successes. As one reads it, indeed, one 
is puzzled at times as to why it should be giving one such 
exquisite enjoyment. There is less action in it than in 
any other great play. The plot never thickens, and the 
fall of the curtain leaves us with nothing settled as to 
Alceste’s and Céliméne’s future. To write a comedy which 
is not very comic and a drama which is not very dramatic, 
and to make of this a masterpiece of comic drama, is surely 
one of the most remarkable of achievements. It can only 
be explained by the fact’that Moliére was a great creator 
and not a great mechanician. He gives the secret of life 
to his people. His success in doing this is shown by the 
way in which men have argued about them ever since, as 
we argue about real men and women. There are even 
critics who are unable to laugh at Moliére, so overwhelming 
is the reality of his characters. Mr. Tilley quotes M. Donnay 
as saying, “‘ Aujourd’hui nous ne rions pas de Tartuffe nj 
méme d’Orgon”’; and even Mr. Tilley himself, discussing 
Le Malade imaginaire, says that we realise that Argan— 
Argan of the enemas—is “at bottom a tragic figure.” 
Again, he sees a “ tragic element” in the characterisation 


.of Harpagon in L’Avare, and, speaking of Alceste in Le 


Misanthrope, he observes that, “ though we may be sure 
that [Moliére] fully realised the tragic side of his character, 
it was not this aspect that he wished to present to the 
public.” There seems to me to be a good deal of unreality 
in all this. It is as though the errors of men were too serious 
things to laugh at—as though comedy had not its own 
terrible wisdom and must not venture into the depths of 
reality. Moliére would probably have had a short way 
with those who cannot laugh at Tartuffe,as Cervantes would 
have had a short way with those who cannot laugh at Don 
Quixote. There is‘as much imagination—as much sympathy, 
even—in the laughter of the great comic writers as in the 
tears of the sentimentalist. And Moliére’s aim was laughter 
achieved through an exaggerated imitation of reality. He 
was the poet of good sense, and he felt that he had but to 
hold up the mirror of good sense to the world in order that 
we might see how absurd is every form of egotism and 
pretentiousness. He stood for the simple dignity of human 
nature against all the narrowing vices, the anti-social vices, 
whether of avarice, licentiousness, self-righteousness oF 
preciosity. He has written the smiling poetry of our sins. 
Not that he is indulgent to them, like Anatole France, 
whose view of life is sentimental. Moliére’s work was 4 
declaration of war against all those human beings who are 
more pleased with themselves than they ought to be, down 
to that amazing coterie of literary ladies in Les Femmes 
savantes, concerning whose projected academy of taste one 
of them announces in modern accents : 

Nous serons par nos lois les juges des ouvrages ; 

Par nos lois, prose et vers, tout nous sera soumis; 

Nul n’aura de l’esprit hors nous et nos amis ; 


Nous chercherons partout 4 trouver 4 redire, 
Et ne verrons que nous qui sache bien écrire. 


Moliére has been accused of writing an attack on the higher 
education of women in Les Femmes savantes. What we 
see in it to-day is an immortal picture of those intellectual 
impostors of the drawing-room who exist in every civilised 
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The Works of 
William Ernest Henley. 


New Edition. Vol. V. LYRA HEROICA. Crown 8vo. 
12s. net. 





The Sadhu : 


A Study in Mysticism and Practical Religion. By B. H. 
STREETER, M.A., Hon. D.D. (Edin.), and A. J. APPA- 
SAMY, M.A. With portrait. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
DEAN INGE in the Evening Standard says :—“‘ It is one of 
the most fascinating books that I have read for a long time. 
.,. . L urge my readers to read ‘ The Sadhu.’ ”’ 





The Wreck. 


A Novel. By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Guardian.—"‘ It is written in purer English than many 
of our native novelists are able to master ; but its chief merit 
is that, being a story better merely as a narrative than most, 
and being essentially well written in English, it is not English. 
There is a flavour—not strong, but perceptible—of the 
‘ Arabian Nights.’ ”’ 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S Editions of Tennyson’s 
Works are the only complete Editions, and contain all the 
poems still in copyright. Poems. Globe Edition. 
6s. net. Complete Works. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Catalogue containing complete List of Editions of Lord 
Tennyson’s Works post free on application. 


Beast and Man in India. 
A Popular Sketch of Indian Animals in their Relations 
with the People. By JOHN LOCKWOOD KIPLING, 
C.LE. With many Illustrations by the Author. Pocket 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Bergson and Future Philosophy: 


An Essay on the Scope of Intelligence. By GEORGE 
ROSTREVOR. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 














Fijian Society ; or, the Sociology and 
Psychology of the Fiji:ns. 
By the Rev. W. DEANE, M.A. (Syd.), B.D. (Lond.). 
8vo. 16s. net. 


The Near East.—‘‘ One of the best anthropological books 
I have seen for some time; it has illuminating discussions 
on ancestor worship, cannibalism, etc.” 
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DANTE’S MYSTIC LOVE. A Study of the Vita Nuova 
and the Odes from an allegorical point of view. By 
MARIANNE KAVANAGH. With frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 

THE FOUNDING OF A NORTHERN UNIVERSITY 
(The Story of Aberdeen University). By F. A. FORBES. 
With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. net. 

JOAN OF ARC, SOLDIER AND SAINT. By I. A. 
TAYLOR. Illustrated by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 
Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. net. 

THE GREENWAY. A Novel. By LESLIE MOORE, 
author of “‘ The Peacock Feather.” Cr. 8vo. Price 7s. net, 

GOD’S FAIRY TALES. Stories of the Supernatural in 
Everyday Life. By ENID DINNIS, author of “* Mystics 
All.” Cr. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

THE BANSHEE. Authentic Stories and Experiences. 
By ELLIOT O'DONNELL, author of ‘* Haunted Places 
in England.” Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. net. 
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A Special Show During May 
THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 2. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 








HODDER & STOUGHTON 


NOVELS BY UNKNOWN WRITERS ARE A 
DIFFICULT PROBLEM. LIBRARIES WILL 
NOT STOCK THEM LARGELY, BOOKSELL- 
ERS FIGHT SHY OF THEM, THE PUBLIC 
DOES NOT KNOW WHERE TO GET THEM 
—IN SPITE OF THIS 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED—AND ARE PROUD 
TO HAVE DONE SO—TWO NOVELS BY 
UNKNOWN WRITERS, AND THEY VENTURE 
TO PROPHESY THAT THE PUBLIC WILL 
ASK FOR THEM AND, FURTHER, THAT 
THEY WILL INSIST UPON HAVING THEM. 
THE TWO NOVELS ARE 


AARON WEST 


By JOHN KNITTEL, 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
ROBERT HICHENS 











8/6 net. 


Robert Hichens says of ‘‘ Aaron West”’ ju 


“Now and then a character in fiction takes hold of you, you 
scarcely know why. You may like or dislike him or her. You may 
approve or disapprove of his or her doings. But you really know 
that individual. A new and apparently living character has come 
into your life. Such a character for me is ‘ Aaron West.’ ”’ 


THE COTTON 
BROKER 


By JOHN OWEN. 


“One of the most vigorous and interesting stories of business life 
that I remember. Mr. Owen we have a writer from whom much 
may be expected. Meanwhile he has given us one of the most 
readable novels of the season.”"—Punch. “ . Extremely well 
written and convincing. If this is Mr. Owen's first novel he should 
have an interesting literary future.""—Manchester Guardian. ‘“‘ If you 
care for a powerful human tale told with a literary distinction far 
above the average, then you must put down on your book list ‘ The 
Cotton Broker.’ "—Liverpool Courier. ‘‘ A very fine achievement.”’— 
Liverpool Post. ‘A book which, as cotton men themselves would 
describe it, is ‘ very high up both in staple and grade.’ ’’—Liverpool 
Evening Express. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


will publish immediately 


GOD AND WOMAN 


By JOHAN BOJER, 


The Great Norwegian Novelist and Author of ‘‘ The Great 
Hunger,”’ etc. 8/6 net. 


“OUR PLANS FOR REVENGE AND REPARATION 
BECOME SO RIDICULOUSLY SMALL WHEN WE LOOK AT 
THEM FROM A DISTANCE.” 


Johan Bojer took a large British audience by storm with ‘ The 
Great Hunger,” that masterly story of a man’s search for God. His 
brave and remarkable novel ‘‘ The Power of a Lie’’ won for him 
the laurels of the French Academy. ‘‘God and Woman," Bojer’s 
new novel, is equally impressive and alive with interest as these. 


HODDER & STOUGHION, Ltd., 
Publishers, London, E.C. 4. 








8/6 net. 
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capital and in every generation. The vanities of the rival 
poets, it is true, are caricatured rather extravagantly, but 
the caricature is essentially true to life. This is what men 
and women are like. At least, this is what they are like at 
such times as they are most exclusive and most satisfied 
with themselves. Moliére knew human nature. That is 
what makes him a so much greater comic dramatist than 
any English dramatist who has written since Shakespeare. 
Moliére has been taken to task by many critics since his 
death. He has been accused even of writing badly. He 
has been accused of padding, incorrectness, and the use of 
jargon. He has been told that he should have written 
none of his plays in verse, but all of them, like L’Avare, 
in prose. I believe all these criticisms to be nine-tenths 
fatuous. Moliére by the use of verse gave comic speech the 
exhilaration of a game, as Pope did, and literature that 
has these exhilarating qualities has justified its existence, 
whether or not it squares with some hard-and-fast theory 
of poetry. If we cannot define poetry so as to leave room 
for Moliére and Pope, then so much the worse for our defi- 
nition of poetry. As for padding, I doubt whether any 
dramatist has ever kept the breath of life in his speech more 
continuously than Moliére. His dialogue is not a flowing 
tap but a running stream. That Moliére’s language may be 
faulty I will not dispute, as French is an alien tongue to 
me. He gets his effects, whatever his grammar. He has 
created for us a world, delicious even in its insincerities and 
absurdities—a world seen through charming, humorous, 
generous, remorseless eyes—a world held together with wit 
—a world in which the sins of society dance to the ravishing 
music of the alexandrine. RoBert Lynp. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE POET 


Tragic Mothers. By T. Sturce Moore. Grant Richards. 
6s. 


The Powers of the Air. By T. Srurce Moore. Grant 


Richards. 6s. 


Mr. Sturge Moore is a poet whose unlikeness to his fellow- 
singers is more obvious than his resemblance. The taste 
in subjects which leads him back so often to antique themes 
and settings is an outer sign of the unlikeness. But 
some inner traits of his perhaps suggest it even more 
—the watchful interrogation of his own promptings, the 
thoughtful, scrupulous technique, the structural quality 
of his vision. No one is less inclined to build on 
a chance emotion or impression. Yet when an idyll of 
his appeared in Georgian Poetry, it did not look out 
of place there, because Mr. Sturge Moore is, after all, a 
modern. In thought and feeling, as well as form, he has a 
lively adventurousness which delights in the breaks and 
surprises of experience no less than in its stable outlines. 

He is adventurously experimental in this new book of 
plays, Tragic Mothers. For the Medea he takes a convention 
from the No plays of Japan; a curtain-bearer and two 
curtain-folders utter the prelude and the close, and suggest 
a bare yet mysterious setting. During the play they are 
in the background, but within the action; the folders 
impersonate the spirits of Medea’s murdered children, 
while the bearer speaks to her at times as the voice of her 
deeper self. Medea, still a sorceress, is no longer the great 
criminal but a remorseful mother ; this makes the dramatic 
conflict, for her yearning to see and possess her children 
is foiled by their spirits, which play blithe shadow-games 
with the winds and squirrels, and shudder at the hint of 
reincarnation. Here, too, lies certainly the critical question ; 
is our sense of an invisible mystery broken or enhanced by 
the stress on palpable realities, which is brusquely height- 
ened by the author’s colloquialisms, as when Medea calls 
herself a “‘ cruel mammy,” or one of the child-spirits exclaims : 

Ho! there scuttles a rabbit, come on, Pheres. 
A reader of Medea will probably surrender to its poignancy 
and nimble charm; but if the play were seen, even under 





—— 


its frank limits of chamber presentation, a line like the one 
just quoted would hardly be accepted from the immobile 
folder. 

The convention is carried further in Niobe, where a cup. 
tain hides everything of the actors except their voices, 
This is not so much a drama—for the two children are almost 
instantly slain—as the resolution of a climax. Niobe gives 
its essence in a monologue which has a grave beauty, though 
it is marred by one or two infelicities and a disconcertingly 
swift hint of resignation. In the Norse play, Tyrfing, the 
unscenic conventions are dropped. There is a full and even 
hazardous use of stage effects, in a phantasmal way, and a 
vigorous dramatic action. The close, abrupt diction and 
deliberately harsh rhythms which Mr. Sturge Moore employs, 
though they do not make the story easier, end by conveying 
an extraordinary sense of these passionate beings on a drear 
shore of sand-dunes. Hervor, the Viking’s daughter, 
“harnessed like a man,” and the wizened, indomitable 
little mother, who dies to save her from the curse of the 
magic sword, Tyrfing, are sharply etched against a back- 
ground of grey tragedy. 

The poetic appeal of these plays lies in their imaginative 
construction rather than in beauty of phrase or rhythm, 
though the way in which Mr. Sturge Moore uses his rough- 
nesses to make a kind of counterpoint is always interesting, 
For felicity and melody we may turn to the verse scattered 
through his prose dialogue, The Powers of the Air. The 
lyric of Aidoneus and Persephone deserves quotation, 
although Aspasia is made to smile at its naiveness: 

He seized her by that scarlet frock ; 
This foreign wonder had blue eyes! 
Dropped like a scarf athwart a rock 
Her image on his gaunt heart lies, 
While reverence blows like humid wind 
Across his thirsty desert mind. 


Lo! then, he found within her eyes 

The little child he once had been: 

Asleep, not dead, in memory lies 

Our infancy, and will wash clean 

Like linen—all its trembling glee 

And fresh delight in flower and tree! 
The picture has a dainty magic, with the author's sense 
of colour and homely contrast, and a pure vein of feeling. 
In another delicate simile he speaks of some phrase 

That like a raindrop on a thirsty leaf, 

Revives the very thought we half recall. 


The prose of the dialogue repeats two of the main elements 
in Mr. Sturge Moore’s poetry—an intensely picturing vision 
and a sedulous thought. Light and colour flow into this 
airy studio of Parrhasios, “the Zeus of limners,”’ with a 
play of shadows as the visitors group or scatter, and a stir 
of incident, comic and pathetic, through the interventions 
of the fiery little potter, Smikros. One thinks of Landor, 
though more for contrast than resemblance. Seldom does 
Mr. Sturge Moore make a phrase which graves itself like 
one of Landor’s; but, on the other hand, his rhythm is 
more varied and characterised, his talkers are more visible. 
And one might add, perhaps, that there is greater subtlety 
in the talk, in which, amidst interludes and exchanges, 
one speaker exalts the beauty of the visible and then Socrates 
draws out the theme of an invisible, immaterial beauty, 
revealed by matter only as the flow of a stream is indicated 
by stirring weeds and leaves. 

This is a theme to be pursued for its own sake, but it also 
happens to be relevant to Mr. Sturge Moore's poetry. 
Himself an artist in line, he has a keen sensitiveness to the 
visible and power to express it, so much so that he might 
be called a painter’s poet. There was a vivid physi 
beauty in the scenes and figures of his Sicilian Idyll, and 
readers of The Rout of the Amazons will remember its 
exquisite picture of their fallen chivalry. But those were 
imagined visions ; and in the wider sense Mr. Sturge Moore 
works always from within, by the mind’s eye, to a poetry 
that is truly, because imaginatively, made. He often 
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seems to be pursuing, not mystically, but with an intent 
hold on the curve of thought, that invisible beauty of 
Socrates, “‘ unseizable, fugitive, half-discerned.”” The phrase 
is from The Gazelles, one of his most perfectly created 
poems, which suggests a beauty of this kind by its masterly 
use of symbol and a haunting music. Yet this ideal beauty 
of his is not bodiless; his quaint or rough effects seem 
planned to recall its nearness to earth. The method has 
its own risks, and in these plays it is sometimes emphasized 
in a way which suggests that Mr. Sturge Moore has slipped 
out of imagination into energy. But the suggestion is 
itself a reminder of the true substance of this poetry. The 
charm and interest of his work lies in its sincerely con- 
structive, imaginative nature. 


THE REAL JAPAN 


A Diplomat in Japan. By Sim Ernest Satow. Seeley, 
Service and Co. 382s. 

Many people say that contemporary history is impossible, 
but in some ways the only genuine history is that which is 
written by the man who makes it with his sword or pen, 
or watches it being made just outside his study window. 
If you are to write good contemporary history, you must 
either be a Thucydides—and it is a hundred million to one 
that you are not—or you must be content to be a minor 
Pepys and keep a diary, in which you record that to-day 
you went up to the city and how the great strike of the 
Triple Alliance broke down, and what the gas man and the 
Cabinet Minister said to you about the miners and about 
the strike. Sir Ernest Satow has been content to keep a 
diary and be a political Pepys, and that is why he has 
written a most entertaining and illuminating book about 
Japan. Sir Ernest had, of course, exceptional opportuni- 
ties; he went to Japan just at the right moment when the 
strange metamorphosis of an Asiatic cocoon into a Western 
caterpillar was beginning, and he occupied a position from 
which he could see many more of those events which are 
the fabric of history than the ordinary man ever has a 
chance of seeing. But if Sir Ernest had luck, he must also 
be given the credit of having made the most of it and of 
having kept a diary. He went out to Japan in 1861 as 
student interpreter in the consular service, and he remained 
in Japan attached to the consular or diplomatic service 
until February, 1869. Thus he saw the end of the old and 
the beginning of the new régime, the last days of the last 
Togugawa Shogun, Keiki, the “ restoration ” of the Mikado, 
the struggle of 1867 and 1868 between the imperial daimios 
and the Shogunate daimios, and the removal of the seat of 
Government from Kioto to Tokio, which marked the final 
victory of the imperialists and the beginning of modern 
Japan. Sir Ernest was very intimately concerned with 
these events, for the representatives of the chief European 
Powers had, as their custom is, a persistent finger in the 
troubled pie of Japanese politics, and the question of the 
treatment of “ barbarians” played a large part in the 
difficulties which finally brought down the Shogunate. 
He seems to have been one of those rare officials who are 
not dominated by the conviction of the inevitable inferiority 
of the Asiatic people among whom they are living; he 
learnt Japanese thoroughly at a time when hardly a single 
European knew the language; he, therefore, not only 
played a leading part in the negotiations between our 
representative and the Japanese Government, but acquired 
the confidence of the Japanese themselves, and so learnt 
much of that curious internal struggle which was going 
on behind the scenes. His book is full of facts which throw 
light upon the Japanese revolution of 1868; it reveals, 

what has not hitherto been widely known, that the deliberate 
policy of the British Minister, Sir H. Parkes, contributed 
materially to the restoration of the Mikado and the centralisa- 
tion of power in Japan, the necessary preliminary to its 
Westernisation. But the real value of the book does not 
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lie in its historical facts or historical revelations, so much 
as in the picture which its author gives us by merely relating 
in great detail what he saw and what he heard. You get a 
vivid impression of the spirit of ancient Japan, and of its 
struggle with the new and menacing spirit of Europe in 
his record of conversations with Japanese, the descriptions 
of his journeys, of the elaborate ceremonial of a Japanese 
dinner party, or of that ‘‘ most decent and decorous ceremony ”’ 
in which a Japanese gentleman, condemned by his Govern- 
ment to commit suicide for complicity in the murder of 
barbarians, with elaborate dignity disembowels himself 
and, simultaneously, with the same elaborate dignity, is 
decapitated. It would be easy to quote pages of interesting 
and charming things from this book, but one example 
must be sufficient. Two Japanese officers and nine rank 
and file were executed, 7.e., they performed harakiri, for 
having killed some French sailors in 1868. Each of the 
condemned men, before committing suicide, wrote a 
“patriotic poem.” The poem of one was: 

In this age, when the minds of men are darkened, I would show 

the way to purity of heart. 

And another wrote : 

The cherry flowers, too, have their seasons of flowering and fading 

What is there for the Japanese soul to regret in death ? 


A FATHER OF VERTU 


The Life of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel. By Mary 
Hervey. Cambridge University Press. 63s. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the debt we owe to 
the English art collectors of the seventeenth century, and 
especially to the greatest of them, King Charles I., who must, 
indeed, be reckoned among the foremost collectors and 
connoisseurs of any age. We honour them not only for 
the beautiful things that they collected, but for the other 
things that they did not collect. There is still a brisk sale 
for “‘ other things” in England, sometimes at prices that 
would have made Charles I. blink. The seventeenth 
century collectors might have preferred Mytens to Van 
Dyck; they might have done much worse than that; 
but their taste, thank heaven! was sound, and the result— 
or part of it—is still on view at Windsor Castle, Hampton 
Court, the National Gallery and elsewhere. Charles I. 
was not, however, the first of the collectors, and he started, 
moreover, with this advantage over his competitors, that 
the nucleus of the Royal collection had already been brought 
together by his brother, Henry, who died while Charles 
was still a child. The first big collector, the “‘ Father of 
Vertu in England,” as Horace Walpole calls him, was 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, who now finds a careful 
and sympathetic biographer in the late Miss Hervey, a 
granddaughter of the first Marquess of Bristol. And since 
Arundel was on intimate terms with Prince Henry, it may 
well be that we owe to his influence more than would appear 
from a mere study of the inventory of his own magnificent 
collection of paintings which Miss Hervey now publishes 
for the first time. 

Arundel was a man of eccentric habits and appearance. 
‘* His countenance was majestical and grave, his visage 
long, his eyes large, black and piercing; he had a hooked 
nose and some warts or moles on his cheeks.” Clarendon 
says that he “ affected a habit very different from that of 
the time,” and Miss Hervey quotes another contemporary 
saying—by the Earl of Carlisle—which is still more to the 
point: “‘ Here comes the Earl of Arundel in his plain stuff 
and trunk hose, and his beard in his teeth, that looks more 
like a Noble Man than any of us.” In short, the untidy, 
eccentric type of aristocrat. (Is not the story of the Duke 
who was mistaken for his own gardener told of one of 
Arundel’s descendants?) He was prodigiously proud, 
Although he held high office under both James I. and Charles 
I. he seldom went to Court, for the reason, according to 
Clarendon, who disliked him, that at Court even he was 


compelled to acknowledge the presence of a greater per. 
sonage than himself. Clarendon, however, records with 
evident admiration his contemptuous attitude towards such 
upstart favourites as Buckingham, to whom he would never 
apply for assistance even when he found himself disgraced 
and in the Tower. After all, every Howard got into the 
Tower sooner or later, but there was what we should cal] 
a“ scene ”’ in the House of Lords when Robert, Lord Spencer, 
made some allusion to this fact in Arundel’s presence, 
““My lord,” exclaimed Arundel, “while my ancestors 
suffered for services to King and country yours were keeping 
sheep.” ‘‘ And while mine were keeping sheep,” retorted 
Spencer, “yours were plotting treason.” Upon which 
both peers were sent to the Tower! Arundel was not 
popular with the Philistines. The ill-feeling between him 
and Clarendon is easy to understand if we compare the 
portraits of the two men by Van Dyck and Lely. On the 
other hand, the painter, Rubens, hailed him as “ an evange- 
list of the arts,”” and John Evelyn, the diarist, who travelled 
about Italy with the notes that Arundel had written for 
him as a guide, describes him justly as a “ great and excellent 
man.” 

His particular passion was for Holbein. Sandrart, in the 
Teutsche Academie, says that he “ spared neither gold nor 
silver if anything by Holbein was to be had ” and “ brought 
together a whole gallery of paintings by that master,” 
We know that he had more than thirty in one room, and 
the inventory shows over forty. Arundel himself apolo- 
gises to one of our ambassadors abroad, through whom he 
had made many purchases, for “ my foolish curiosity in 
enquiringe for the peeces of Holbien” ; and Miss Hervey 
translates from a letter written by the Papal agent in 
England an amusing account of a conversation between 
Charles I. and Arundel, in which the king chaffs his rival 
about a rumour of his giving away one of his Holbeins to 
an Italian Grand Duke, until the Earl gets quite “ vehe- 


“ment” in his denials. The incident shows Charles in rather 


a new light. Perhaps the most famous of the Arundel 
Holbeins that can still be traced and has not left this country 
is the portrait of the Duchess of Lorraine in the National 
Gallery. Another well-known picture from the collection 
is the beautiful Giorgione now at Hampton Court. But the 
remains of the collection are scattered over the world; a 
surprisingly large number of the paintings are in Germany ; 
many, including Arundel’s portrait by Rubens, have gone 
to America ; many more cannot be traced, for the inventory 
was thrown together carelessly and in haste in 1655, after 
Arundel’s death abroad. Of the fate of the sculpture for 
which his agents had ransacked the Levant even less is 
known. But one thing is clear—namely, that this haughty, 
cross-grained aristocrat did, by making this collection at his 
own expense (it nearly ruined him), render a service to his 
country of a character more enduring and of a merit less 
open to dispute than were most of the achievements of the 
courtiers and politicians, who quarrelled with him in his life- 
time and sneered at him after his death. 


BERNADOTTE: THE SECOND PHASE 


Bernadotte and Napoleon. By Sir P.iunKet Barton. 
Murray. 21s. 

Mommsen’s saying that Napoleon’s marshals, like 
Alexander’s generals, were utterly helpless after their chief 
had disappeared, cannot be accepted without qualification. 
Of the Greeks, Ptolemy, for one, succeeded in founding 4 
dynasty that endured until it succumbed to the impact of 
Rome. And though Napoleon’s brothers, Murat, his 
brother-in-law, and Eug*ne, his step-son, all lost their 
satrapies, Bernadotte contrived to retain the throne of 
Sweden, and for a moment, at the first restoration, seemed 
likely to become King of France. He is an interesting 
study in the art of getting there and staying there, and 
Sir Plunket Barton, who has already dealt with him as 
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Armenia is Dying 

A Christian Nation when England was still 
pagan, she has maintained her faith in the very 
heart of Islam. 

Her sacrifices in the Great War were greater 
in proportion to her population than those of 
any of the Allies. 

There are 200,000 orphans in Armenia, many of 
whom have watched their parents massacred. 

Help us to support some of these in our 
Orphanages, and save a remnant of the suffering 
people for a rebuilding of their race. 


Rev. Harold Buxton, Hon. Sec., 


ARMENIAN REFUGEES (LORD MAYOR'S) FUND, 
96 Victoria Street, London, S.W. r. 
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general of the Revolution, now follows him through the 
process of arrival. We take him up as a fugitive in hiding 
after the coup d'état of Brumaire; we leave him for the 
present the elected Crown-Prince of Sweden. Bernadotte 
was an adventurer, and a Gascon adventurer. There was 
more rascality about him than his biographer altogether 
acknowledges, but, as in the case of d’Artagnan, his counter- 
part in fiction, his vices have their engaging side. 

Bernadotte’s good manners were clearly of much service 
to him. Whereas most of the marshals, Junot, Lannes and 
Davout, for example, never shook off the barrack-square, 
he made himself quite at home in the drawing-rooms of 
Mme. de Staél and Mme. de Récamier, and was the attached 
friend of both those important ladies. He came, besides, 
within the First Consul’s family circle through his marriage 
with the sister of Joseph Bonaparte’s wife, and so the 
new Court readily ignored his past fidelity to the Republic. 
With his invariable shrewdness, while keeping his ear to 
the ground, he refused to dabble in military conspiracy. 
Moreau, a convinced Republican but an irresolute politician, 
did listen to the tempters, and imprisonment and banish- 
ment were his portion. But when one of Fouché’s agents 
tried to sound the Gascon, the reply was disconcertingly 
frank. If he had had the choice of an Emperor, said 
Bernadotte, he would not have given the preference to 
Napoleon or even one of his family, “ but since France has 
pronounced for him, I shall remain faithful to my engage- 
ments to the nation.” In spite of the legend of treachery 
that has obscured Bernadotte’s good name, he may be 
pronounced to have been faithful to Napoleon so long as 
it served his purpose. He was less of a knave than Talleyrand 
or Fouché, and much less of a fool than Murat. 

Sir Plunket Barton deals discerningly with Bernadotte’s 
military career, its exploits and disgraces. Summed up 
as a soldier, he may be said to have distinguished himself in 
independent commands, but as a subordinate to have been 
captious, and on a vital occasion during the Jena campaign, 
irresolute. He quarrelled with Berthier, the Chief of the 
Staff, and Berthier took care that his tasks should not be 
lightened. He hated Davout, and the animosity was 
returned. As for Napoleon, who liked those about him that 
never reasoned why, Bernadotte’s perpetual clamours for 
advancement and expostulations on the sort of troops he 
had to lead acted on him as an irritation which was met by 
punishments not infrequently precipitated by some outrageous 
Gasconade. Still, the Emperor could not do without 
Bernadotte. Thus his retirements to the waters of Plom- 
biéres were followed by promotions, and it was not until 
St. Helena that the King of Sweden was sneered at as 
“the twentieth among the generals.” 

What distinguishes Bernadotte from the rest of the 
marshals, with the one exception of Marmont, is his generous 
administration of occupied territories. Masséna and Soult 
were little better than brigands; the grip of Davout was 
heavy on North Germany and Suchet pretty well skinned 
Catalonia. But wherever Bernadotte was appointed, at 
Hanover, Anspach, the Hanse towns and Antwerp, he 
identified himself with the inhabitants, and did his utmost 
to get their financial burdens lightened; he was polite to 
the ladies and courteous to the professors, It was just his 
radiant, southern character, possibly none too sincere. 
Thus it was that when the succession to the Swedish throne 
fell vacant, grateful Swedish soldiers were not wanting to 
praise him for his clemency when they were his prisoners 
at Liibeck. Sir Plunket tells the story of the complicated 
negotiations uncommonly well. With the astuteness of a 
d’Artagnan, Bernadotte took up the hint of young Morner, 
a king’s messenger who was holiday making in Paris. He 
airily disposed of religious difficulties by remarking that he 
“was born in the country of Henri IV., and was prepared 
to do what Henri had done.” Napoleon’s consent to his 
acceptance of the succession, not as a vassal, but as an 
independent ruler, was gained by the sublime piece of 
bounce: “Sire, would you make me a greater man than 





yourself by obliging me to refuse a crown?” Yes, a clever 
man was Bernadotte, and more shrewd observers than one 
perceived whither his cleverness would lead him. “The 
Prince,” commented Adlersparre, the last of the Swedish 
nobility to accept the claimant, “has doubtless 
discovered all the weak points in the edifice which hig 
master has erected,” a sagacious guess. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Health of the Industrial Worker. By Encar L. Corus, B.ch,, 
M.A., M.D., and Mason GREENWOOD. M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. With 
a Chapter on Reclamation of the Disabled by Artuur J. Cott 
M.A., M.D., D.P.H., and an Introduction by Sir George 
NEwMaAN, K.C.B., D.C.L., M.D., F.R.C.P. Churchill. 30s, 
“The sanitary neglect, the demoralisation, the sordid poverty,” 
wrote Lecky, “the acute and agonising want prevailing among great 
sections of the population of our manufacturing towns during the 
fifty or sixty years that followed the inventions of Arkwright and 
Crompton, can hardly be exaggerated. Human nature has seldom 
shown itself in a more unlovely form than in those crowded and 
pestilential alleys, in that dark sulphurous atmosphere. . . . The 
transitions of industry are always painful, but very few transitions 
have been so much so as that in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century.” How far we have succeeded in changing all that is one 
theme of this admirable book by Professor Collis and Dr. Greenwood. 
But its main theme is of far more practical importance : it is to show 
how much still remains to be done to establish industry on a really 
healthy basis. Professor Collis and Dr. Greenwood deal with their 
subject primarily from the medical point of view, and not as economists 
or “ political reformers,” though their sympathy for the worker and 
their zeal for the State are as clear as is their profound specialist 
knowledge. They have, as Sir George Newman says in his Intro- 
duction, “furnished us with something of an interpretation and 
philosophy, something of a new foundation, of the science and art 
of preventive medicine as applied to the industrial worker.” Among 
the various problems discussed in this comprehensive survey are 
industrial fatigue, accidents, cancer and tuberculosis, diet and sanita- 
tion, ventilation and lighting, and welfare supervision. Their 


. arguments and conclusions are sometimes, no doubt, open to dispute 


(what they say on the employment of women, for example, or on the 
use and value of alcoholic drinks, will not meet with universal accept- 
ance), but they are always well and fully stated. The student who 
wishes to pursue any particular question into further detail will be 
helped by the bibliography which is appended to each chapter. And 
the general reader will find the book enlivened by many historical 
allusions and comparisons, as well as by quotations from a hundred 
worthies varying from Aristotle and Cicero to Maeterlinck and the 
latest “* Scientific Management ” expert. 


Dante’s Mystic Love. By Marianne Kavanacu. Sands. 4s. 6d. 

Those who prefer to believe that Dante’s “‘ Beatrice” is an alle- 
gorical figure signifying Divine or Mystic Love will no doubt find in 
Miss Kavanagh’s book a marvellous exposition of their faith. For 
ourselves we find it a little like the treatises which prove, by means 
of surprising mathematical calculations, that Bacon wrote the plays 
commonly attributed to Shakespeare. “ He tells us that the glorious 
lady of his mind appeared to his eyes. Note that he calls her the 
lady of his mind, as if to emphasise the fact that her appeal was not 
to his senses. . . . She was clothed, he goes on to tell us, in a subdued 
and modest crimson. Crimson is the mystical hue of charity. . . . 
His love ‘crunches his senses ’—makes them suffer and die instead 
of satisfying them. Now, we may ask ourselves, what is the nature 
of that love which crunches and paralyses the senses ? Surely that 
Divine Love and Divine Beauty alone which cast seven devils out of 
Mary Magdalen.” Well, well! 


The Groping Giant. By Wim.1am ApAms Brown, JUN. Humphrey 
Milford. 10s. 6d, 

To Mr. Adams Brown, after a sojourn of eighteen months in revolu- 
tionary Russia, the real Russia was still that of the anti-Bolsheviks, 
the partisans of Koltchak, of Denikin, of Wrangel. The rule of the 
Bolsheviks was a sort of hideous nightmare from which it was Im- 
possible that there should not soon be an awakening. ** When the 
news came that the Allies had proposed that all Russian factions 
meet together at Prinkipo for conference with regard to peace there 
came over me a burning sense of indignation and of shame. Later 
news brought confirmation of the fact that by ‘ factions’ were meant 
the Bolsheviki and their enemies. So thoroughly had I been con- 
vinced that, with all their diversity of character and opinion, all 
their varied failings and shortcomings, those who were fighting against 
Bolshevism were the true, the real representatives of Russia, that st 
was with difficulty I could believe the cold meaning of the words. 
That extract indicates the angle from which Mr. Brown describes 
Russia. His friends were amongst the Intelligentsia and he sees with 


their eyes. 
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LIFE IS THE ONE 


PRICELESS GIFT. 


THE LIFE-BOATS 
have given or preserved this gift to over 58,000 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


HELP US TO HELP THEM! 


Please send your donation to-day, and remember 
the Life-Boats in your Will. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 























“There is only one mixture 


in London deserving the ad- 
jective superb. I never knew 
anything to compare to it, 
It is deliciously mild yet full of 
fragrance, and it never burns 
the tongue. It clears the brain 
and soothes the temper. That 
is a tobacco to live for.” 
—“ My Lapy NICOTINE,” 


Cravi 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut. 2 ozs., 2s. 5d.; 4 ozs., 4s. 10d, 
Also in the Famous Baron Cartridges, which fill a pipe instantly, with every 
shred of tobacco standing upright in bow! for perfect drawing and burning. 


CARRERAS, LTD., ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, &.C, 

















WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Eso., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: MISS B. S. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., Litt.D., F.R.Hist,Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London; 
there is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. for which a College Diploma is 
awarded. Fees. —Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
Scholarships from £60 to £30 a year for three years are offered for competition at 
an inati held lly in April. 
For further particulars apply to the Principal— 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. | 
| 


Your family depends upon your income while you live. 


Why not secure that income for your old age and 
for your wife after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? | 














’ REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan stock. 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


BOOKS! 

Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or interests. 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


py Court Memoirs, 20 vols., {12 15s. ; Cust’s Life of 
Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols., 1910, 30s.; Rupert Brooke’s Collected Poems, 
Riccardi Press, {2; Jane Austen set, 5 vols., 30s. ; Froude’s History of England, 

Best Library Edition, 1870, 12 vols., £5 5s.; Oxford Classics, Plato, Homer, Cicero 
etc., India paper, 19 vols., £4 10s.; Munro’s Lucretius, Text, Note, Translation, 3 vols. 
21s.; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols., £4; Life of John Buncle, Esq., 4 vols., 1770, 258.; John 
Hookham Frere’s Works, 3 vols., 1874, 218.; De La Mare’s Henry Brocken, 1st., 
Edn., 308.; John Davidson’s Plays, 1894, 308.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols., 
1850, 258.; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5; Leaf's The Iliad, 2 vols., 
1900, 358.; Schuckburgh’s Polybius, 2 vols., 1889, 21s.; Ellis Catullus and Com- 
mentary, 2 vols., 42s.; Maupassant’s Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 25. ; 
Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 1912, 
258.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 2s.; Bower's History of the 
Popes, 1749, 7 vols., {2 28.; Max Beerbohm, Fifty Caricatures, 1913, £2 28.; 
* Diary, 4 vols., 8vo, 16s.; Muirhead Bone, The Western Front, roo illus., 

2 vols., 42s., for 16s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, roy. 8vo edit., 31s. 6d., for 5s. 6d., post 
free, 1915; Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s Social England), 6 vols., 
profusely illus., fine copy, half morocco, £6 6s.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 39 vols., 
£25; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s.; Rupert Brooke’s John 
ebster and the Elizabethan Drama, 7s. 6d.; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best 
edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s.; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, 1st edits., illus. by Rackham, {2 2s. each; Hoppé’s Studies from the 
Russian Ballet, 6s., published 218.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., 
£4 48. ; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., {7 1os.; Punch, 141 
vols., 1841-1911, £25; Dict. Nat. Biog. and Supplements, 23 vols., {18 6s. ; 
Litchfield’s Old Furniture, 21s.; Golden Ass of Apulius, 30s.; Caldecott’s 

Books, 16 vols., 248.; Geo. Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 358.; Frazer’s Golden 
Bough, 12 vols., {8 ros.; Harper’s Highwaymen, 2 vols., illus., 358. ; Historian's Hist. 
of the World, 25 vols., £7 (cost £30) ; Browning’s Poetical Works, 17 vols., £4; Beards- 
ley’s Drawings to Salome, 25s. ; M igne’s Essays, 6 vols., 158.; Fox Davies Public 
Arms, 30s ; Gautier’s Works, 12 vols., £7 1os.; Mrs. Afara Behn’s Plays and Novels, 
6 vols., 638.; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols., £25; Brangwyn’s Book of Bridges, 31s. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere. —HOLLAND 
Bros., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. List free, 
Libraries or smaller collections purchased for prompt cash. 


























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 


inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 














All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 





























|. THE BEST VALUE IN BOOKS. 
| New Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders Now Ready. | 
Post ‘ree on application. 


Wm. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 











EVERY-MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station.) Hamp.: 7224. Seats 8s. 6d., 5s. od., 38. 6d. 
Evngs., 8.15. Mat., Sat., 2.30. SHAW SEASON. 

This week, ‘MAJOR BARBARA.” Next week, “ MAN and SUPERMAN.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FURNISHED BUNGALOW, four rooms. Ideally situated, 
country and sea. Garden produce.—Particulars of Mrs. Emin Davies, The 
Outlook, Herne Bay. 


Te LET, furnished, two Rooms, overlooking gardens in W.C. 2 
district. Gas and coal fires, electric light, use of kitchen.—Box 654, NEw 
_STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
URNISHED BED-SITTING-ROOM to LET, near Golders 
1 Station. No attendance.—Miss ROBERTSON, 23 North End Road, 
.W. 11. 





OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


AXATION BURDENS LIGHTENED.—Allowances claimed 
under latest Income Tax Acts by experts.—Write C. M. B., Income Tax 

Agency, 99 New Bond Street, W. ar aa ey: 

OOKS, PRINTS, EMBROIDERIES.—Cvuata Inpustrigs, LTD., 


CuurcHTOwN, DUNDRUM, CO. DuBLIN. Write for Lists to Miss Yeats. 











GOOD LONDON ADDRESS, W.C. District, offered to business 

firms or individuals residing at a distance or travelling. Letters carefully 

forwarded. Terms moderate. References required.—Write Box “ B,’’ Adver- 
tisement Offices, 99 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audited, or need 
assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633, NEW 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


-\RAMATIST seeks kindred spirits for companionship whilst 
awai recognition.—Box 653, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, gsway, London, W.C. 2. _ ee 


M 8s. EARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. 
* Unique Postal Course. Booklet Free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 191), 22 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
NTELLIGENCE! to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
Paris SPECIALIST, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 








postal tuition. Working know- 
. BLaxs, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 


GHORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—. 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 





CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted by 
B E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield Work- 
house at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 

do so wherever used. 15. od., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free from Howanrrus, 
471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 
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Primitive Society. By Epwiy Stoney Harttanp. Methuen. 6s. 

} Mr. Hartland has given us in popular form an interesting account 
of the evolution of human relationships as deduced from the study 
of existing primitive peoples. His data have been amassed from ail 
over the world, and he quotes numerous authorities, from Sir Henry 
Maine (who believed that the patriarchal order of society was the 
most primitive) down to modern explorers, who have collected a 
variety of undigested information regarding the practices of little- 
known tribes in Central Africa, South America and elsewhere. Mr. 
Hartland’s contention is that the matriarchal organisation of society 
is the more primitive, but he does not fail to give the arguments on 
the other side, and the point can certainly not be held to have been 
settled. Apart from the central —— the book contains much 
interesting detail concerning tribal marriage customs in all parts 
of the world, but the author’s desire to make certain that his reader 
has grasped every relevant fact makes his style seem a little prolix 


at times, 
THE CITY 


ARKETS have worn a holiday aspect, with very 
little business passing, and prices have tended to 
decline, even oil shares showing some weakness 

after their recent rise. A further concession in connection 
with the 3} per cent. Conversion Loan has been made, it 
having been announced in Parliament that the Treasury 
had determined to allow interest received by companies 
upon the Conversion Loan to be exempt from Corporation 
Profits Tax. This is a concession of considerable import- 
ance to some companies, for, if they accumulate reserves 
and invest them in the 3} per cent. Loan, they will escape 
the Corporation Profits Tax of 5 per cent., which is other- 
wise payable on the whole of their profits. On this announce- 
ment several companies holding 5 per cent. War Loan have 
immediately sold it and invested the proceeds in National 
War Bonds which they can convert into the 3} per cent. 
Loan; this exchange benefits the shareholders, if it does 
nothing to assist the country. 
* * * 

Mr. Justice Scrutton made one interesting remark in 
delivering judgment in the test case as to the ownership of 
goods manufactured by a “ nationalised ” factory in Russia, 
belonging to a British company, the goods having been 
exported to this country for sale. Dealing with the 
morality of the act of the confiscation of the factories, the 
Judge said 

that at present British citizens who may contribute to the State 

more than half their income in income-tax and super-tax, and a 

large proportion of their capital in death duties, with the fear of 

a capital levy hanging over their heads, can hardly consider a 

foreign State immoral which considers that to vest individual 

roperty in the State as resenting all the citizens is the best 

‘orm of proprietary right. Obviously, there is a point where taxation 

and confiscation become indistinguishable. 

* * * 

If I may here supplement a note which appeared in last 
week’s NEw STATESMAN regarding the Ter Meulen Scheme 
of International Credits, it is to say that it is important that 
all engaged and interested in foreign trade should make 
themselves familiar with this scheme. If trade between 
ourselves and the impoverished countries of Europe is ever 
to revive, it is absolutely essential to adopt some scheme 
whereby the Governments of these countries may reinforce 

rivate credits and commercial enterprise, and it is equally 
important that traders on this side should make themselves 
acquainted with the details of the only practical scheme 
that has so far been evolved, so that they may be ready to 
engage in trade when the opportunity offers. Anysuch scheme 
must take a simple standardised form which can easily be 
understood by the ordinary business man and adopted as 
part of his everyday machinery, and this appears to be the 
case with the ‘Ter Meulen Scheme, which has been officially 
adopted by the League of Nations and is under the management 
of Sir Drummond Drummond Fraser. Every reader likely 
to be exporting goods to those European countries whose 
exchanges are in a bad way should obtain the League of 
Nations pamphlet entitled “International Credits (the Ter 
Meulen Scheme),” the price of which is 6d., post free, of 
Harrison & Sons, Ltd., 44 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2. 

* . * 

People connected with companies seldom have difficulty 
in finding a variety of reasons for increases of capital. It 
is not often, however, that they include among these reasons 
so frank a statement as that contained in the closing sen- 
tence of the following extract from a well-known firm of 
stockbrokers’ Monthly Circular. It may be added that by 





a 


““Burmahs” is meant the shares of the Burmah Qjj 
Corporation : 

Burmahs have been in demand in anticipation of a favourabje 
report, and also in view of the possibility of a further issue of shares 
at an early date. We have always held that something of this 
nature must again take place, sooner or later, as the company 
requires further capital, not only in connection with its 
Persian interests, but also on account of the electrification of its 
plant and for payment of the purchase price of the Assam shares 
recently acquired. Further, in view of the increasingly 
dividends, which this company will soon be in a position to dis. 
tribute, steps must be taken to ensure that, by having a large 
capital, these are kept at a reasonable figure. 

The new capital is therefore to be issued on terms that will 
constitute an appreciable bonus to existing shareholders, 
or, at any rate, to shareholders who purchased before the 
rise set in in anticipation of the new issue. Some twenty 
or thirty years hence, when the second or third generations 
of oil millionaires will have been created, the workers in 
the industry will be informed that dividends upon the 
capital invested cannot be earned unless they take lower 
wages, that every other industry depends upon cheap oil, 
and that oil produced by the cheap labour of China and the 
expensive labour of the United States (this last point will 
not be unduly emphasised) will be taking away the markets 
for Mesopotamian oil, and so on, and the middle classes 
will again be implored to “ save the nation” from dear oil, 
* * * 

With the recent death of a Miss Matilda Sayer, of King’s 
Lynn, vanishes one of the curiosities of English municipal 
finance. In 1820,the Beccles Corporation borrowed for the 
repair of the town hall £500 by means of fifty tontine 
bonds of £10 each, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
A tontine annuity, which takes its name from the inventor, 
an Italian named Lorenzo Tonti, is one which is paid to 
the persons providing the capital (or their nominees) and on 
the death of each beneficiary his annuity is divided among 
the survivors, the payments ceasing on the death of the 
last beneficiary. The capital is not returned. In the case 
of the Beccles transaction each subscriber nominated a 
child to receive the annuities. By 1897 the number of 
survivors was reduced to five, between whom was shared 
the 5 per cent. on the £500. In 1910 Miss Sayer was the 
sole survivor, and when she died a few months ago she had 
reached the age of 103, and for ten years, therefore, had 
received the whole of the interest. Now the whole trans- 
action is completed, but it has not proved a good bargain 
for the corporation, and the town hall has no doubt 
required further repairs meantime. 

A. Emit Davies. 











INDEX TO VOL. XVI. 
This is now veady and will be sent gratis to Postal Sub- 
scribers on application, or to other readers, one shilling, 
post free. 


The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














, *‘O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 


or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent, 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Quarter, post free 7s. 6d. 
Six Months , ,, .... 1s. od, 
One Year soe ow Se eS 


and should be addressed to :— 
The Manager, 
THe New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PUBLIC LECTURES. A Course of Three Lectures (in Italian) on 
“DANTE” will be given by Professor ALFREDO GALLETTI 
(Professor of Italian Literature in the University of Bologna), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. I, on 
MAY 31st and JUNE 2nd and 7th, at 5.30 p.m. ADMISSION FREE. 
WITHOUT TICKET. EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S&.W. I1. 
Principal: R. H. Prckarp, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Head of Trainin, ing College 3 ap ar + —— —? wes 
Recognised courses training for ers 00) un - 
work, Housewifery, Science = eT to Housecraft, Po meme Cookery, 
k, Ladies’ Tailoring. 
Training for School Setoone and Housekeepers. 


a * OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 
of Department: Miss BIDELEUX. 
Recognised Braining Courses for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
rs, Infant Welfare Workers and Teachers of Hygiene. Pre- 
paratory Courses are also arranged. 


HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS. 
For particulars of curricula, fees, scholarships, maintenance grants 
and hostels, apply to the Secretary. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


(recognised by the Board of Education). 
plvcationl Social Work, and for Teaching, percuaniy tm the ace Day 
T 
Continuation °C Pm to meet the ‘individual needs of 
students, according to ~~ education and experience. 
ware a7 Ay tt =e Tavistock Square, 




















ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST Oe , Training aa, Chairman and Hon. 
Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; } Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For Scholarships, Loan 


tadermation concerning and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss La WRENCE. 


SCHOOLS. 


Ts GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Goost Missenden, 
Bote Cemered Som 15 and 17 Beet, jeaten. se ital 
school offering a first-class MODERN UCATION on NATUR. LINES. 
Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 

wish to study Music, oo Crafts in all 


Eurhythmics, 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr and Mrs. Graver. 
——-2 2 9 Slanp SF the enaane, Eatoenee, entes Oe cue of Sn F. Manville. 
aciples "in nclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
(isons rida end persona Misses } 
pals: The MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NicHoLLs. 
iT 
GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
CuampBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
School. The aim of the School is to 
itellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
by means of Literature, A: . Music, 
increase resource and initiative by 








Handicraft of every ption ; 
practical work such as Cookery, dening and Poultry-keeping girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Prof and for advanced Work in M 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, ry F and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully cituated 


in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TM Gorse BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 





~— 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


j seers HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PaRK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T.  GRORGR'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 

Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 

2 ideals pursued in a natural, healthy — ar Gerrard's C 's Cross is 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. ‘or further particulars, 
apply to the PrivciPar. 














AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1 
ood — 20 guineas Hostel f Ww = Students. = ~~ 
an. a a year. lor Women — Prospectus 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, son, 
offers well-educated WomEN complete Teacher's Training in SWEpisa Epvuca- 
TIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its 

GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HyGienr, &c. Three years’ course. For 
prospectus apply the Sec. 


| *tURe ROOM to LET, seating 70. Piano. 
Russell Square. Five "bus routes. Terms: Mornings, 5s.; Afternoons, ros. ; 

Evenings, 20s. Reduction whole day and longer periods. —Write A. B., 
Advertisement Offices, 99 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL and 
OTHER OCCASIONS, by Charles Seymour. tos. 6d. net (postage 7d.), 
from Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, an 


RIVATE LESSONS IN SPEAKING WITHOUT MANUSCRIPT. 
Vocal » Sequence, Voice Production, Reci and Correct Speaking 
Address Mr. Seymour, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Systematised Course, ensuring proficiency 
with ease and confidence. An Evening Class specially arranged for those 
goon during day. Manion McCartay, 16 Hallam Street, Portland 

Place, I 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a rincipl A yh the respira 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's scaet af iin, and k to open 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes and easy, 
{ie voice full and the wall: buoyant. Nasal cially treat tog = - 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR Par 
8 Sq we q y LovELL, 94 








Central, near 




















TYPEWRITING. 





TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Léctures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 








Central 1565. 

UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and mptly typed b 
A experienced ‘gti, Sanenan, 26 Deakanieen Citta, eistol.” 
gph TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 

rately copied. Plays, 7 Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 


___ typin gexperience.—Miss Hmpircu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 


Tezeettare AND DUPLICATING of every description 
tly gems at home.—Miss Nancy ae 
1 Palmekre aveeen te, Westcli 


YPEWRITING.—MSS. of Stories, Articles, Plays, Poems, &c., 


correctly copied. Ten . 8 ton 
Herne Hill, SE a experience.—CLauDE GODDARD, 228 Rail 











TPANStaTions S. Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
“Adires tase 


TREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
tl me rg STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori Diploma), 
assisted Ca. Miss J. Robb, M.A. special (Dr. Yorke Trothes Rhythmic Method) 

and orris Dancing taught. tunities given for Artistic Develop - 
ment. i lecinal oes ation Sarottane bat ¢, where they have the advantages 
of home life combined with education. 


ART GALLERIES. 








Lowe GROUP. 
i. of 
y9 > June 4 (all day Sats.). 
MANSARD GALLER 
Heat & — Ltp., 195 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 


AX BEERBOHM. 
Exhibition of Caricatures by “ Max” 
and FRANCIS JAMES Memorial Exhibition. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10o—6 daily. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
June 2 and Aug. 4.—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES; 21 days. 49 guineas. 
August 9.—The fascinating DOLOMITE ALPS, including Lake Garda and 
Innsbruck 
Later: ITALY, ALGERIA, EGYPT, &c. 
Programmes from Miss Bisnorp, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


ASTBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc., with > shemenegin, 
on application.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boasting-Wouse. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens.—Apply Miss K - Buus” 


MODERN PAINTING, 
Adm. 1s. 3d. 




















ERBYSHIRE HILLS.—Vegetarian Guest House. Alt. 600 ft. 
Sunny rooms, lovely views.—K. 5. LupLow, The Briars, Crich, near Matlock. 





LITERARY. 


HE EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
money by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
booklet to the Principat, ELpon Literary Service, CowPoLp, Sussex. 








AS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
a Music and to Mr. ArtHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 cates 
London. No rea fees. Typing unessential. New atthors wanted. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reduc- 
tions are allowed for a series of insertions, details of which will be 
sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THe NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


publish 
By LYTTON STRACHEY 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


Emphatically the book of the season—in the words of The New Statesman, 
“the already famous Queen Victoria.” Of it The Daily News writes: 
“It will rank among the most fascinating books of the year.” Again, 
“It is a complete, symmetrical, and moving work of art. It is at the | 
same time as vivid, truthful and illuminating a presentation of the reign 
of Victoria as we are ever likely to get. . . . One of the finest 
biographies of which our literature can boast,’—writes Mr. Edward Shanks 

in The Queen. With 9g illustrations. 

THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION. 

Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


EMINENT VICTORIANS 


“A brilliant and extraordinarily witty book. Mr. Strachey’s method of 
presenting his characters is both subtle and masterly. His purpose is to 
penetrate into the most hidden depths of his sitters’ characters. There is 





= Gum os. o& 


. Af se. 


something almost uncanny in the author's detachment.’’— The Times. t 
‘“* Four short biographies which are certainly equal to anything of the kind which 2 
has been produced for a hundred years.’’—Mr. J. C. Squire in Land and Water. A 

With 6 illustrations. NINTH IMPRESSION. } 


Demy 8vo. rds. 6d. net. 


* 
1 
By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON h 


THE MAN WHO DID THE 
RIGHT THING 





A romance of East Africa. ‘‘In this novel Sir Harry Johnston shows much m 
of the skill of a master craftsman. His descriptions of natural scenery, of S} 
wild beasts and birds, are inspired by the great knowledge of a man who of 
has explored unknown regions and discovered unheard-of animals, so that in 7 
addition to a romantic love story we have a thrilling adventure book.’’— = 

John o’ London’s Weekly. ar 


Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. he! 


* Bi 
By A. A. MILNE 2 


SECOND. PLAYS. bn 














Like its predecessor (FIRST PLAYS, “hird Impr., 6s. net), this second and larger of 

collection of Mr. Milne’s recent plays will be warmly greeted by his numerous dw 
admirers. Contains, in addition to ‘Mr. Pim Passes By’”’ and “ The Romantic 

Age’’; “‘ Make-Believe,” ‘The Camberley Triangle,” and ‘‘ The Step-Mother.”’ ? 
JUST PUBLISHED. ti 

Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. » 
wh 
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97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. a 
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